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THE LATE EARL OF 
DERBY. 


N our last number we 
were called upon to 
®Qnounce the death, as in 
is we give particulars of 
the funeral, of one who for 
best part of half a century 
adorned, alike in public and 
Private life, a great and 
®xalted position by his 
Many noble and_ brilliant 
Qualities of heart and mind. 
Y a singular felicity the 
Chief of one of the most 
Powerful families in Eng- 
land was born an orator, 
trained intoanaccomplished 
Scholar, and raised by cir- 
Cumstances to the rank of a 
Party leader and Prime Mi- 
Nster. In addition to other 
rare gifts Lord Derby had the 
advantage of a manly bear- 
Ing; and a wit,as trenchant 
a$ it was playful, deterred 
or punished without effort 
the hostility of opponents. 
‘o touch of scandal at any 
time affected his private 
and domestic relations, and 
4s vast estates were admin- 
Astered with justice and pru- 
dence. In all respects his 
tastes and his habits quali- 
fed him to represent the 
Model Englishman of the 
Upper class ; and his death 
has been unaffectedly la- 
Mented by all classes, but 
Chiefly by those who knew 
him best, for, like other of 
Our more distinguished Pre- 
Miers, he thoroughly under- 
Stood how to cast off the 
Cares of state in the home 
Circle, and his geniality was 
hot the least noticeable trait 
of his nature. The deceased 
Har] was, in short, the beau- 
ideal of an English noble- 
Man, having all the qualities 
Nchly which his country- 
Men connect with the best 
evelopment of that cha- 
Tacter. He had, moreover, 
the proud consciousness during his life of being the 
Most trusted counsellor, and it may be fairly said the 
approved friend, of the Sovereign. By the highest 
Men to the very humblest of the land his good qua- 
ities were held in the greatest esteem. His bounteous 
Siving saved thousands in the year of great distress— 
id even more, for it was the bright example for 
undreds to imitate and aid him in the good work. 
he recognition of his worth by the people in general 
Was to have taken a tangible form, and it is one 
amongst other matters of regret that his somewhat 
Sudden death prevented the consummation of the plan 
lat had thus been devised to do him honour. 


Edward Geoffrey Stanley, K.G., fourteenth Earl of 
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THE LATE EARL OF DERBY. 
(From a Photograph.) 


Derby, Baron Stanley of Bickerstaffe, Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, and thrice Prime Minister 
of England, heir to the proudest name in English 
history, of a Royal house, and claiming blood from 
the Greek emperors, was born on the 29th of March, 
1799. From Eton Mr. Stanley went up to Christ 
Church, Oxford, and in 1821 he entered the House of 
Commons for Stockbridge. In 1824 his maiden 
speech, though on a matter of mere local interest, 
elicited a high eulogium from Sir J. Mackintosh ; and 
although he was not wont ever to rush precipitately 
into debate, he soon took high rank as a speaker, and 
gradually won his way till the nation hung upon 
his words. This is neither the place nor time 


to enter upon a review of 
his political career or many 
public triumphs, but this 
much may be said, as 
a speaker he is allowed by 
common consent to have 
had among his contempo- 
raries few equals, and only 
one or two superiors. Even 
those least disposed to 
praise himacknowledge thus 
much. He was spirited, 
vigorous, and clear in ex- 
position, and he spoke pure 
and idiomatic English. Sel- 
dom “profoundly in ear- 
nest, and never rising into 
the higher range of passion, 
he failed to affect his 
audience with the thrill 
which is produced only by 
the greatest masters of the 
art; yet there are only 
two living orators with 
whom he might not have 
competed on equal terms. 
Lord Ellenborough in his 
best days was distinguised 
by a loftier demeanour and 
an ampler flow of polished 
and stately language, and 
Mr. Bright appeals with 
more consummate power 
both of thought and diction 
to reason, to prejudice, and 
to feeling.” 

Lord Derby, then Mr. 
Stanley, entered upon his 
long and happy domestic 
life nearly half a century 
ago. He was united, on 
the 26th May, 1825, to 
Emma _ Caroline, second 
daughter of Lord Skelmers- 
dale, by whom he leaves a 
family of two sons and a 


daughter. The elder son 
is well known as Lord 
Stanley, now Earl of 
Derby. The younger, 
Captain Stanley, is Mem- 
ber of Parliament for 


North Lancashire, and is 

married to a daughter of 

Lord Clarendon. The 

daughter, Lady Emma, is 

married to Colonel Talbot. 

Lord Derby has left be- 

hind him no inconsiderable 

reputation in poetical literature. His ‘“ Translations 

from Poets Ancient and Modern,” printed for private 

circulation in 1862, found its way to and applause 

from a wide circle. Two years later his version of 

“ Homer” appeared, and won a place for fidelity 

and force in the first rank of Homeric translations. 

The sixth edition, published last year, attests its suc- 

cess, and is curious in illustration of the author's 

painstaking to arrive. at accuracy and elegance of 

expression. The noble author devoted the proceeds 

of the work to a scholarship at Wellington College. 

Peacefully the “Rupert of Debate ” has closed his 

career, and we feel it will be long ere England looks 
on his like again. 
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By Harrier Prescorr Sporrorp. 
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Ir was directly 
afterwards that the 
surgeons returned, 
prepared for their 
dreadful work. His 
rolling, aching eyes 
saw them drawnear, 
shrinking into the 
sockets with the 
firstimpulse of fear, 
His very soul was 
harrowed. Hecried 
outthat they should 
let him alone to die 
as he might, and his 
shudder shook the 
bed ; but presently 
that passed, and 
he met their gaze 
. firmly and calmly. 
‘Why do you 
mind me?” heasked. 
‘Now then — one 
moment. Now.” 

Perhaps they were paler themselves than before, and 
their lips were set firmly. ‘* Have good courage,” they 
said. 

Hortense had shut the door behind her, and was alone 
—neither fainting nor needing help. ‘It may be as 
well,” she murmured ; ‘JT could not have endured it. I 
should have gone wild myself.” But she was on her 
knees praying, with her whole spirit kindled into its 
fullest blaze of aspiration, her will struggling with the 
Eternal Will, and all its strength in such action that it 
seemed as though every faculty and power were fused in 
that single one. Her entire being was awake, aroused, 
alive—her prayer seemed to pulse it upward and onward 
with higher, stronger flight—and suddenly, as if some 
barrier had given way before her, she felt that she had 
conquered and attained, she was resting buoyant on 
eternal floods of power, great currents from an almighty 
source flowing and beating through her. 

There came a long sigh shivering through door and 
wainscoat of every room in the house—a sharp, hissing, 
terrible sigh, as if the central fires had whistled up 
through some cleft of the earth on which the house was 
standing. It was followed by a groan—a loud and swell- 
ing groan that was presently a yell. A storm of cries and 
curses—scream after scream—and then silence. That 
silence was broken by a sound where agony and exhaus- 
tion wrestled—a strange sound, a horrible, revolting 
sound, neither shrieking nor groaning, but a bark—a 
hoarse, swift bark, another and another, as if manhood 
were destroyed, and only the animal left alive and 
writhing. 

It was more than Hortense could bear—to love, to 
listen, and live. She stood up, and went swiftly into the 
hall, and through the ante-room, not pausing till she 
reached her husbands side. 

Nothing of the frightful scene did she see, neither 
bleeding vein nor quivering flesh, nor the leathern thongs 
which had been burst asunder by the force of the excru- 
ciating pangs. She flung herself upon the bed, clasping 
her arms around the convulsed form there, but with up- 
lifted head gazing upon the distorted countenance 
of the wretch who writhed beneath—not as it were upon 
the countenance, but possibly upon the soul itself. The 
surgeons, wiping their foreheads, which, wet before, now 
were purple with the spurting streams, had not so much 
as glanced at her when she entered ; but at this moment 
they paused amazed. 

The man whom their leathern bands had failed to hold 
was lying submissive as a drowsy child in her arms, now 
and then a long throe passing over his body, dying gently 
away into stillness, and a smile creeping slowly round his 
mouth as his eyelids fell and he slept. 

She was gazing at him with a fixed intentness, her face 
as white, as shining asa star. On her lips the love of all 
humanity protested against the pain he bore, in her eyes 
all the love of heaven strove to annihilate it, the strength 
of heaven to destroy it. Jt was no earthly face, but one 
of supernal beauty. It shed a lustre round it, and, in 
looking at it, it was suddenly to be understood how—made 
in the image of God—through the shrivelled organs of 
one will alone the power of the whole universe might 
flow. She had demanded it, obtained it, it filled her ; it 
overflowed her and uplifted him; she chose this man 
should cease to suffer pain, and he lay there ina happy 
rest without a tremor, while the scalpel of the swift- 
handed surgeons raised chord and muscle, while their 
saws laboured through the bone, while their pincers, 
groping at the root of the live nerves, held them up like 
flaccid threads, and they neither shrank nor tortured. It 
was a tremendous hour, the operators wrought as if their 
own lives hung in the balance; they had passed the period 
where every other sufferer had given up the ghost, and 
this one yet lived; if they but succeeded it was a 
triumph over death and disease never won by mortal man 
before. Nor won now by man—it was this woman’s will 
that was doing it, her abnegation, her sacrifice, her devo- 
tion. They scarcely breathed ; their hearts had hardly 
time to beat ; lightning ran in their fingers, one might say. 

They had nearly finished—a thrill vibrated though all 
the length of the patient’s frame, and he opened his eyes, 
gazing forward in a blind, unconscious way. At the same 
moment the eyelids of Hortense lowered, the luminous 
eyes were hidden, the long black Jashes lying heavy on 
the cheeks, no longer lustrous ag before, but dead white : 
a look of total and extreme torment twisted all the fea- 
tures of her face, and all her body rose and fell as if in 
one creeping spasm of anguish. Then her head drooped 
downward on her breast, and, gently, quietly, unnoticed, 
she sank beside the form whose spirit was reawakened to 
ts old intelligence. The surgeons paid her no heed, they 
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sped on their work, and the last bandage was bound, the 
patient well arranged, his cordials given, his faltering re- 
assured. He had felt no pain since Hortense had entered 
that room with the superhuman strength shining out 
of her face. “See to my wife,” he gasped ; ‘‘she has 
saved me.” 

They lifted her. Too late to love her then, Mr. Everard 
Knight! She had, indeed, saved him. She had accumu- 


lated the whole force of her lifetime into one hour. She 
had taken his pain upon herself. She had suffered his 
death agony. Greater love hath no man than this. She 


had given her life for his—the flame she had invoked had 
consumed her—Hortense would never see her smile strike 
another’s into joy, would never hear love’s burden break- 
Ing a rough voice into music, would never feel the beating 
of a heart that only beat for her—colder than clay, she 
was already dead. 

(THE END.) 
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@ 5 Moret liery 
a Pober's itenp. 


By Justin M‘Carrny, 
Author of “ My Enemy’s Daughter,’ “ Paul Masei,” “ The 


Waterdale Neighbours,” ce. 


or? 
Parr II, 


& OMETHING like this went on during many occa- 

sional evenings of ‘succeeding weeks. The lovers 
met and sat together and whispered ; and Robert 
frequently urged Elsie to marry him secretly, and she 
always refused, and spoke of her father and mother, and 
pleaded so tenderly that he loved her all the more even 
for her denial. Always, when they parted, she came 
downstairs and he went up; she locked the church-door, 
and took the key away. What became of Robert ? 
followed the staircase until it stopped he came into the 
squat, square tower or belfry. Surely not a pleasant 
place to pass many successive nights in!’ This belfry had 
two windows. One looked out on the wider side of the 
churchyard, and across it to the range of houses in which 


Elsie’s parents lived ; and, narrow as the passage was 
between the church and these houses, yet I promise you 
that no man could traverse in a leap one-third of the dis- 
tance. On the other side, the distance, to be sure, was 
much less ; and there was a carpenter’s workroom in one 
of the houses just opposite the tower window ; and out of 
the carpenter’s window there did sometimes project a huge 
beam. Still, even between that beam and ‘the turret 
window there was a distance no man I ever saw would 
like to try to cross by a leap, even if we suppose our lover 
was insane enough to risk his life thus night after night. 
Moreover, there was a young carpenter almost constantly 


‘at work in that room ; and he must have seen any such 


aerial exercises, supposing them to be possible. 

Still there were eyes watching the lovers of which they 
never dreamed. Every pretty girl like Elsie Clairon has 
had to reject importunate admirers ; and Elsie had had to 
repel, at last very sharply, the advances of Stephen Rose- 
berry, who was clerk to a low-class lawyer in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and Stephen was thereby, of course, as every 
mean and selfish creature would be, converted into the 
enemy of the woman who would not have his love, _ One 
night, Elsie, not expecting her lover, and indeed believing 
him to be absent from New York, did not lock the church- 
door when she went in to practise, and the lover did come, 
after all; and Stephen Roseberry, happening to pass by 
the church and hearing the organ, went in, poor wretch ! 
in the hope of meeting Elsie. As he eutered he felt con- 
vinced that he heard her talking with somebody in the 
organ-loft. Yes—he listened, and he distinctly heard an 
affectionate good-night. Then he heard Elsie coming 
down ; and he crouched in one of the pews to watch her. 
She passed along alone. She went out of the church 
alone—she locked the door behind her—she locked 
Stephen in. Much as he was vexed and horrified to find 
himself locked in amidst the gro wing darkness of that 
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ghastly place, he yet had courage and energy enough to 
search through the church for Elsie’s hidden companion: 
It was a small building, and the search was soon ove!: 
There was ncbody there but himself. He searched up: 
stairs and downstairs, in the organ-loft and the belfry, a2 
he found noone. No human creature but himself was 12 
the church. 

There was no way for him to escape that night, unless, 
perhaps, by dashing out a window and creating an alarm, 
or tolling the bell. He wisely elected to avoid scandal, 
and so slept quietly in a pew until morning ; then hi 
himself until the sexton opened the church-doors, and 8° 
got out unnoticed. ; 

Now, Stephen Roseberry was no believer- in ghosts. 
Such belief is not a common weakness among lawyers 
clerks. Moreover, even if he had believed in ghosts, he 
could never have been got to believe in the possibility ° 
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a pretty young woman spending an hour in a darksom? 
church to commune with a spectre. He, therefore, took 
it for granted that Elsie Clairon had been conversing 
with a living, flesh-and-blood lover ; and as he could not 
guess how the lover had got out, he merely came to the 
conclusion that there was a way of getting out as yet un- 
known to him, and he went to work patiently to discovet 
it. He thought of subterranean passages, trap-doors, 
gratings that could be lifted, and so on; and he lurked 
about the churchyard of nights, and spied into every 
opening or outlet within his reach, as if he had been 4 
professional detective. He discovered nothing. Elsie 
always came out alone ; and yet he felt convinced that 
she had not been alone in the church. 

At last, this very night that we have been speaking of, 
Stephen’s patient sneaking watchfulness was rewarded. 
A mere chance showed him what his sagacity might never 
i have discovered. He was at his post as usual, and. he 
Saw Elsie depart alone. The thunderstorm which had 
been threatening came on, and he ran for shelter to the 
side of the church where the houses approached nearest. 
The first fiash of lightning made him look up involun- 
tarily, and he started in wild surprise and excitement ; 
for lo! above his head, he beheld the solution of the 
mystery. 

Opposite the tower window was the carpenter’s work- 
room with the projecting beam. From the tower window 
was pushed a long pole, apparently with a hook of 
grappling-iron of some kind attached, for it caught firmly 
to the beam ; and then along this pole, which looked to 
Stephen hardly thicker than a walking-cane, the tigure of 
aman crept astride with wonderful quickness and dex- 
terity until it had reached the stout beam, and then the 
window of the carpenter’s workroom. It was but the 
affair of a moment, and the pole was drawn in, and all 
trace of the cerial flight was gone. 

There was the mystery explained! The houses among 
which was the carpenter’s room were nearly all occupie 
(in the upper storeys by offices and working-places whic 
were closed and deserted long before dark. Once the 
dusk of evening set in, there was hardly any one there to 
note the aerial feat of the daring lover. On the pavement, 
in the beer-saloons below, who would ever have thought 
of craning his or her neck to look up at the old church 
tower ? 

Next evening Stephen watched, and saw Elsie enter 
the church ; and he waited so long that he began to think 
that there was to be no lovers’ meeting that night, until 
at last he saw the figure creep along the beam and fix the 
pole in the church window above—the latter window was 
higher than that of the carpenter’s room—crawl swiftly 
up, and enter the tower and draw in the pole. He 
darted out of the churchyard and into the house where 
the carpenter’s room was ; rushed up the stairs, found to 
his joy that the room door was not locked, went in, 
dragged back by main strength the beam from the window; 
put down the glass of the window—it had no shutters— 
and ran downstairs, exclaiming, as he went, “I have the 
rat now caught in the trap!” Then he burst into the 
apartments of cld Clairon as the latter sat pottering over 
his watches, and told hima story which made Clairon's 
pulses thrill, and the veins in his forehead swell, and his 
eyes flash with a maddened light. 

» Our lovers sat in the darkening church, and Elsie’s 
‘fingers still sent out. their music. The lovers were hap- 
; Pier than they had been for some time, because Robert 
Dallas was able to tell her some news which gave them 
hope ; and they both looked forward to a near-approach- 
ing time when mystery and concealment and clandestine 
meetings, and the whole system of secresy, which was 
especially distasteful to Elsie’s clear, pure nature, should 
be at on end, and the lovers could meet openly, an 
boldly demand the approval of their love. So, as they 
spoke together in low, hopeful, happy tones, there came 
a knocking at the church-door, and old Clairon’s voice 
calling angrily to his daughter. 

‘Elsie, my dearest,” said Robert, calmly, ‘‘it will not 
do for me to be found éven now ; good-bye, love; give 
me just one moment—keep on playing—and then opeD 
the door.” 

And he sped upstairs, nothing doubting that he should 
find the way of escape easy as usual. Hlsie’s colour was 
heightened and her limbs trembled at the mere alarm of 
the knocking at the door; but she, too, never dreame 
of any interruption to her lover’s flight. 


Robert Dallas sprang to the window and seized his 
pole. Suddenly he fell back amazed and startled, for, oD 
looking across, he saw that the beam on which he relie 
had been withdrawn, and that the window of the room 
was closed. A sickening sensation came over him as he 
thought of the odious suspicions to which poor filsie 
would be subjected if he were found there. Even in that 
moment of confusion it was evident to him that some 
enemy was at work, that some exposure had been planne 
and intended, and that the object was to injure Elsie. 
He knew what the fears and prejudice’ only in this case 
too natural—of old Clairon were likely to be; and how 
little he could blame the poor parent if he thought the 
worst. Even if he had remained in the organ-loft wit 
Elsie and braved the anger of her father it would have 
been better ; it would at least have shown a consciousness 
of innocence. But now to have hidden, to have 9 
and to be discovered after all — could anything 100% ' 
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more guilty? No — nothing could seem more 
guilty ; and never were two human beings in the world 
More innocent. Elsie’s fame was at stake! Every 
Second that passed was fraught with ruin. Robert raged 
and chafed wildly—he almost thought of flinging himself 
Out of the window headlong. Then he gathered his 
Judgment and resolution about him, and calmly surveyed 
the place. Between him and the carpenter’s window 
there was indeed a dark, wide, awfulgulf. Buta daring and 
athletic gymnast might leap across it; and Dallas had 
been trained in the best gymnastic schools of England 
and of Germany. He held his breath, gazed for a mo- 
Ment, made his calculation, and decided. He scrambled 
into the tower window, and thence, summoning all the 
Strength of his fibres and frame, sprang feet foremost, 
and holding his pole as it were a lance, right at the win- 
dow of the carpenter’s room. He had not overrated his 
strength, agility, and accuracy of calculation. With a 
flight that almost took away his breath he crossed the 
Space between wall and wall. His feet crashed through 
the glass and the sashes of the carpenter’s window, and 
he might with the shock have fallen backward, only that 
the moment he drove his pole through the window he 
suddenly turned it into a horizontal position, and made 
it a bar which more than spanned the window inside, and 
enabled him to hold on safely and maintain his place. 
Then he descended quietly into the room. His hands 
and arms were cut and scratched, but his face was quite 
uninjured ; and ina mere moment the window was open, 
the broken sash taken away, the beam projected anew, 
and a young carpenter in his shirt-sleeves was planing 
away at the inner part of it. 

When Elsie ran down to open the church-door she had 
but one resolve, and that was—if her father came alone, 
and came with any suspicion of her lover’s presence, to 
throw herself on his affection and tell him all. But her 
heart was chilled when she saw Stephen Roseberry, and 
knew at a glance that he had played the spy and had 
filled her father’s heart with suspicion. 

Indeed, she got no opportunity of saying anything. 
Her father only pushed her aside, and, led by Roseberry, 
ran up the stairs of the tower. Roseberry sprang 
triumphantly into the tower, looked wildly about him, 
ran to the window, glared out of it, and then fell back 
utterly discomfited. ‘I here was no one in the tower but 
himself and Clairon. In the window of the carpenter’s 
room opposite a lamp was now burning, and the indus- 
trious young carpenter was quietly working away in his 
shirt-sleeves. 

‘¢Sold !” exclaimed Roseberry, hoarse and almost 
breathless with excitement. ‘‘Clairon, I swear to you, 
he was here only five minutes ago.” 

“And flew out of the window there, like a bird, I 
suppose,” replied Clairon, grimly. ‘‘ Roseberry, you 
have been drinking, or your jealousy has taken away 
your wits. Only that Ican make allowance for a dis- 
appointed man like you I would make you suffer for this. 
Go downstairs and get away, you fool! I was a greater 
fool still for paying any attention to your story. Take 
your romance tales somewhere else next time.” 

Roégeberry descended, silent and sullen, and went his 
way, still determined, some time or other, to convict the 
lovers and establish his own justification. Old Clairon 
said not a word on the subject to his daughter, but was 
very kind and tender to her all the evening. For her 
part, she felt deeply compunctious, and only waited until 
her next meeting with her lover to declare to him that 
she would keep the secret no longer. 

Her time of trial was nearly over. Two dayg after, a 
handsome, very gentlemanly young man came into old 
Clairon’s room, and told him he had come to ask for his 
daughter in marnage. 

“¢T belong to a family one member of which did you a 
great wrong, Mr. Clairon,” he said, gravely ; ‘‘ but Iam 
glad to be able to tell you that he has to the best of his 
power endeavoured to repair it. You will hear within a 
few days from your daughter Alice. She is now Mrs. 
Edward Dallas, and is the wife of my brother. I am 
Robert Dallas—your daughter Elsie and I have long 
loved each other; but until the wrong done to you had 
been repaired we did not venture to ask you to consent to 
our marriage. My brother has,a good heart and some 
feeling of conscience and honour, and he is repentant, 
and will do his best to make one of your daughters happy. 
Give me the other.” 

Needless to say that Robert Dallas was accepted and 
welcomed. 

‘Then you were in the church that night?” old Clairon 
said, with twinkling eyes. 

‘That night, and other nights—it is quite a romantic 
story, I assure you. I was the carpenter in the room 
yonder—I hired the room for the purpose. _I always had 
a taste for amateur carpentering. I planned the pole and 
beam machinery.” 

“‘But how did you escape that night? Roseberry 
swore he took away the beam and shut the window.” 

‘‘ Just a little venture, and a leap across a few feet of 
space and through some feet of glass. But we musn’t 
tell Elsie of that—for the present, at least. It wonld 
alarm and distress her, perhaps. When the whole 
affair has faded into a little distance, I will venture some 
night to amuse her with this odd story of a lover’s leap.” 

(THE END.) 


A touching scene occurred not long ago on the night train 
of the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad, United States. 
An old lady, an invalid, was in the cars, and watched over 
with tender care by her daughter and son-in-law, to whose 
city home she was going for the benefit of her health. One of 
the sections was comfortably arranged, so that the old lady 
said she should rest as well as if at home. Before retiring the 
young people sang a hymn in an under-tone, the mother 
seeming to enjoy it thoroughly, while she gazed out into the 
dim twilight. ‘Several times during the night the daughter 
went to her mother’s side to see that she was resting well ; 
but about four o’clock she spoke to her mother, and no 
answer was returned. A wild cry was heard, ‘‘ Mother’s 
dead!” and the startled passengers became aware that the 
aged invalid had passed to the spirit land without a struggle. 
When the old lady left her own village home she had said: 

‘Tell my friends, if I slip away on this journey, that I was 
ready and willing to go.” 
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By Henry Warp BEECHER. 
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Ir there is a luxury in the 
world, it is fault-finding! At 
any rate, I thus judge from 
the universality of the exer- 
cise. It is not only bread, but 
cake—at once a necessary and 
a luxury of life. It sometimes 
rises into a voluntary exercise, 
but generally it is a thing so 
thoroughly inwrought into the 
mental constitution that a fish 
might as well attempt to swim 
without striking the water 
with his tail, or a bird to fly 
without beating the air with 
its wings, as for a person to 
speak of his fellow-men with- 
out fault-finding. 

In general, fault-finding may 
be divided into the Respectable and the Less Respectable. 
The Respectable is usually called Criticism. The Less 
Respectable has a variety of subdivisions, such as rebuke, 
scolding, fretting, nagging, &c. Fault-finding is, how- 
ever, a quality which refuses to be compressed into any 
definition, or to be confined to any limits, and though it 
flows far more copiously in some channels than in others 
it is by no means wholly to be found there. It flashes 
from the eye, it rides on the curled lip, it is thrown off 
by the turn of the head, it is seen in the sudden eleva- 
tion of the eyebrows, the hand is often lifted up in mute 
but striking emphasis’ in its behalf, it even suborns 
silence. There are few things so speaking as a skilful 
silence. 

It may be supposed that, in the imperfection of all 
things here below, there is never a lack of material for 
fault-finding. But in sooth the cause of fault-finding to 
be looked for in the person who finds fault, and not in 
external occasions. A sleepless night, a toothache, ner- 
vous exhaustion, reaction from convivial excitement, the 
irritation of mild sickness, a fit of indigestion—these are 
the predisposing causes of fault-finding. There are moral 
causes also. Persons that are very nearly perfect usually 
employ their excellence as a lens through which to be- 
hold the magnified faults of others. Persons of vigorous 
conscience are apt to be fault-finders. Persons of fas- 
tidious taste seldom find anything that quite agrees with 
them. 

A little experience will show that, if one should put 
himself in another’s place, or should consider charit- 
ably his difficulties and trials, or should make allowance 
for human limitation and weakness, it would make fault- 
finding well-nigh impossible. And it is, I suppose, for 
this reason that fault-finding people do not allow them- 
selves such liberties. 

While fault-finding is a generic trait, so that man 
might be defined as a fault-finding animal and woman as 
a fault-finding angel, yet it is not left in its natural dif- 
fused condition. It is organised, and becomes official. 
In its official sphere, fault-finding becomes a duty as well 
as a pleasure. ' 

The wife finds fault with the lusband. Very soon 
after marriage there are certain directions in which his 
deficiencies appear, and paths are duly laid out up and 
down through all his weaknesses, and daily his affectionate 
spouse walks up and down therein, for her own exercise 
and for his, sowing the seeds of good advice, pruning, 
tying up, hoeing, and raking, with the utmost diligence. 

But he is not the subject of compassion. Hath he not 
reprisals? Are there not on his part times and seasons ? 
Doth he not set the woman’s sins in order before her 
face? Sometimes it is regular“discourse, sometimes im- 
petuous outburst, sometimes quiet but sharp criticism, 
but always in the genuine spirit of criticism, that 1s, 
fault-finding. But behold the royal quality in its glory! 
A fidgetty mother with romping, headlong, healthy chil- 
dren, that don’t care a fly for anything short of a general 
whipping! From the time of rising to the time of 
sleep something is always the matter. The pockets, the 
sleeves, the ruffies, the hair, the shoes, the boisterous 
laugh, the rude shove, the loud step, the sly pinch, the 
spite, the roguery, the selfishness, the giggle, the sup- 
pressed laughter exploding like a bomb, or, rather, like 
the bursting of a water-pipe, the too quick and the too 
slow, the awkwardness, the clumsy grinding against 
polished furniture, the endless questions, the wantings to 
go somewhere, or to have somebody come here—oh, what 
a godsend children are to people who have a genius for 
fault-finding—that is, for all moral creatures! They are 
so many maternal safety-valves. 

If, now, one considers the duty which neighbours owe to 
each other, the fact that every man is bishop over his 
neighbour’s affairs ; if we consider, further, what a friend 
owes to friendship (oh, the blessedness of friendship, that 
gives one leave to deal faithfully with you! to open the 
north door of January on you, with the wholesome 
assurance, ‘‘Now you know that I am your friend”); 
what a pungent dig a man is conscientiously impelled to 
give you when he has been admitted to the secrets of your 
life ; if one considers all these things—and how can he 
help it if he lives in mortal society ?—he will be duly im- 
pressed with the wonderful provision which Providence 
(with some human aid) has provided for the exercise of 
this innate, universal, and invisible tendency to fault- 
finding. 

But are there no exceptions? I am sorry to say, that 
there are a few. There are persons who weakly judge 
that good nature is more refining than fault-linding. 
Spiritless creatures there are who prefer to wait, on pro- 


fections. They do seem to promote for the moment a 
degree of happiness. But what becomes of the art, the 
duty, the felicity of fault-finding ? bat 
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Gs briefly recorded amongst our Interesting Items, a 
ES meeting of the General Council of the University 

of Edinburgh was held on Friday last week, when 
the propriety of admitting ladies to medical study in the 
University was debated, and decided in favour of the in- 
novation. The Right Hon. John Inglis, Chancellor, pre- 
sided, and the debate was opened by the Rev. Dr. Phin, 
who moved: ‘f That the General Council disapprove of 
the resolutions of the University Court to admit ladies to 
medical study in the University of Edinburgh.” He 
objected to the proposal in the first place because he be- 
lieved there was no need for the admission of ladies into 
the medical profession. He did not believe in the stories 
which were so often told about women losing their health 
because they could not make up their minds to consult 
medical men. He believed that the women who lost their 


General Council approve of the resolution of the Univer- 
sity Court respecting the admission of women to the study 
of medicine in the University of Edinburgh.” He said 
that five women had come to Edinburgh and had taken 
the necessary steps for qualifying themselves for studying 
medicine. They had passed the preliminary examination, 
to which 152 candidates in all had come forward. The 
results of the examination were that not one of the five 
women were ‘ plucked,” and four of them were among 
the very first in all or most of the subjects. As to the 
objections to the admission of ladies to medical study, 
there was a phrase which was a summary of the whole — 
viz., ‘the sphere of women.” That phrase was not only 
a phrase which was meaningless, but because it was mean- 
ingless it was most hurtful and prejudicial. The sphere 
of women, who could tell what 1t was? The sphere of 
men, who could tell what it was? The sphere of man 
or woman was the whole round of space, any position 
they could fill honourably or usefully by their mind or 
their ability. The mode of argumentation adopted on the 
other side summed itself up in a rampagious mysticism ; 
dashed with drivel from Anacreon. He must say that 
when he employed his fancy to the uttermost in realising 
the most disagreeable details that belonged to the medical 
profession, he could not see that women would be 
called upon to do very much that women had not been 
doing from the beginning of the world. He supposed 
that from the beginning of the world women had attended 
sick beds, and nursed, and laid out corpses. He not only 
supposed, but he knew, that women whose names would 
be immortal—one woman in particular, who was thought 
of and spoken of as the ministering angel of our time, 
and other women who attended her—went to the East 
during the Crimean War. There was no talk then in 
this country about the disgusting nature of the occupation 
they undertook. On the contrary, there was not a man 


: : ssa og be ae ne | 7 i have in his 
vocation, rather than to let fly the suitable answer which } worthy of the name of a man W ho did not i 
folly deserves. I have known persons so lost to self that} fancy all the disgust to its utmost minutie, and who did 


they really took other people’s parts 5 they even let boys| not melt these down into the purest 


and girls romp around them all day without a single 
snarl. 

We have seen weak and sunshiny natures so nearly de- 
mented as to excuse and palliate their neighbour’s imper- 


gold of honour that 


he could put on the heads of those women. 

Professor Bennett, in seconding the amendment, said 
that the effect of refusing to admit ladies would be to 
compel them to go to Paris for that education which they 
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could not obtain at home. The following also expressed 
their opinion: Professor Macdonald, St. Andrews, 
thought there was no use in forcing ladies into a uni- 
versity, some members of which were opposed to receiv- 
ing them. Let them get qualified the best way they 
could, whether in this country or elsewhere, and if they 
attained a sufficient qualification they could be presented 
with university honours. Mr. Skelton, advocate, said he 
understood that there was a strong desire among ladies 
to be attended, not only at certain interesting periods of 
their life, but generally, by members of their own sex. 
That appeared to him to be a very natural and a very 
laudable desire. It had been objected that it would be 
very difficult to provide against the sort of communication 
that would arise between the male and female students 


of the university. He did not attach much force to that || 


objection. He did not think there was any risk of 
golden-haired young graduates turning the heads of 
the young men, or becoming the occasion of amatory 
odes to medical professors. On the contrary, the 
graduates proposed to be admitted were framed on a 
much severer model—the model of the Minerva Medica. 
Principal Sir Alexander Grant said he thought the 
Council should leave it to the applicants to find out 
whether the medical profession was suitable for them. 
Dr. Alexander Wood said that if women were fit to enter 
the medical profession, and fit to compete with men in it, 
he was sure there was not a member who would not bid 
them ‘‘Godspeed.” He pointed out that in one of the 
universities, on the model of which that of Edinburgh 
was founded, one of the most distinguished professors of 
anatomy who ever lectured was a woman. He repudiated 
the insinuation that there was anything of a degrading 
or impure tendency in medical studies. 

On a division Professor Masson’s amendment was 
carried by a large majority. A committee was appointed 
to consider whether the regulations as to the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity might not with advantage be modi- 
fied so as to admit ‘‘ candidates who are not members of 
the Church of Scotland,” without requiring of them 
attendance on the Theological Faculty of the University ; 


and also whether any changes should be made in the sys- 


tem of graduation generally. 


WILIGHT. 
SLOWLY fades the orange sunset, 


Rise the dews in wreaths of vapour, 
As the twilight gathers round ; 
And the wind within the tree-tops 
Makes a melancholy sound. 


Slowly from the purple mountain 
Fades the sunset’s rosy glow ; 

And the valley wrapt in shadow 
And in silence sleeps below ; 

Through it winds the gleaming river 
With a still and voiceless flow. 


Hushed are now the wind’s sad murmurs, 
Soft and low as whispered words, 

Scarce a sound breaks through the stillness, 
Tuneless are the drowsy birds ; 

Only from the cool, deep meadows, 
Comes the lowing of the herds. 


And like lamps at evening lighted, 
Shines the glowworm’s ruddy gleam 

In among the tall, lank grasses, 
By the borders of the stream 

That flows onward through the valley 
Like the river of a dream. 


Onward where the mill, in silence, 
Frowns by yonder sandy bar— 

uike a jewel in the heavens, 
Seeming near though distant far, 

Lone and lovely, beams resplendent 
Over it the Evening Star. 


And the young moon’s slender crescent, 
Set in fields of azure, shines, 

Like a horn of polished silver, 
Just above yon group of pines, 

Through whose branches fall the sunbeams 
Slantwise as the day declines. 


Close and closer press the shadows 
Of the swift advancing night, 

Like a pall they fall about me, 
Shutting out the failing light ; 

Only in the village churchyard 
Gleam the headstones ghastly white. 


Here is a little episode in Parisian life. 
a deserted street in the rich Faubourg St. Germain, a young 
and beautiful lady drove up to a house inhabited by a midwife. 
A quarter of an hour after being shown into the woman’s 
apartment she was confined of a little girl, Then the lady 
rose, saying, “‘You must take care of the child,” “Wil- 
lingly,” replied the sage femme, ‘but you are not going out 
in your present situation te ‘No observations, if you please. 
If you do not take the child I shall leave ‘t on the doorstep. 
Not a word more. Good-bye. While Speaking the mys- 
terious lady threw a handful of gold on the floor, opened the 
door, and, before the midwife could §ive any alarm, regained 
her carriage and drove off. The midwife immediately took 
the infant to the Foundling Institution, and then informed 
the police authorities of the affair. This extraordinary little 
drama has naturally created great excitement in the quarter, 
which is the most aristocratic in Paris. 


Essays wu Shetehes, 
ae eg eet 
THE ART OF COAXING. 
(Abridged from the Saturday Review.) 


Untess some check shall shortly 
occur to stay the triumphant ad- 
_ vance of the cause of woman’s 
dls emancipation, it seems not un- 
oS likely that this age may have to 
* add another to the list of lost 
s arts. There are two kinds of lost 
toes, arts. First, there are those arts 
iat —such as the art of acoustic 
i, architecture, and some arts of 
ii colouring on clay and canvas— 
''! which we should be glad to re- 
cover, but cannot, because we 


have exhausted some material. or because the secret of 
some process has been forgotten and cannot at pre- 
sent be rediscovered. 
arts. 


These may be called extinct 
And secondly, there are those lost arts which 


we might recover if we chose, but which we 


do not care to revive, because we have no longer 


any use for them, such as the art of making ta- 
pestry, or of embalming the dead. These may perhaps 
rather be called decayed than extinct arts, because there 
would be no insuperable difficulty, if occasion should 
arise, in reviving them. Whether, if once lost, the art 
of coaxing will have to be classed among the list of ex- 
tinct, or only of decayed, arts—whether, that is to say, 
the Female Emancipation will have so modified human 
nature that the secret of the process of coaxing will be 
utterly forgotten, and men and women will be utterly 
incapable of exercising any allurements upon members of 
their own or of the opposite sex—or whether the art will 
only have fallen into disuse and discredit because found 
to be unnecessary and unworthy of the reign of pure 
wisdom and perfect woman, it is not worth while to 
discuss. Of the fact that there is some probability of the 
ultimate disappearance of this famous art, there can be 
little doubt. 

The women who were formerly such assiduous students 
of the art of coaxing, who felt that in the successful 
practice of that art lay the real secret of indirect govern- 
ment, and who, holding fast the sound doctrine that in- 
direct government is far more powerful than direct 
government, contrived by means of an elaborate system 
of coaxing to get their own way in the world, are passed 
away ; and their successors are playing a very different 
game. Other women have arisen who know not the value, 
and who despise the methods, of indirect influence ; who 
are determined to govern directly, and forcibly ; who 
think that power, like knowledge, is nothing unless they 
display it ; and who will doubtless, if they prevail, add 
one more to the long list of instances of the wisdom of 
Hesiod’s immortal saying—“ Fools, who know not how 
much more is Half than All!” Already the art of 
coaxing has been proscribed by the most advanced 
section of the women of the period. The modern 
Cornelia and her disciples would as soon think of 


And like shapes from off the ground | cringing to man as of coaxing him. They mean to rule 


him in future with a rod of iron, and not to waste any 
more time on methods of indirect influence. If this 
party prevails, so that its principles become fashionable 
among women at large, it is obvious that the art of 
coaxing will cease to be exercised by woman upon man; 
and, as it is inconceivable that the emancipated and 
enlightened woman should be amenable to any other in- 
fluences than that of pure reason, there will of course be 
no opportuity for the practice of the art by the women 
of the future upon one another, or by the men upon 
them. Our modern Cornelia is a hopelessly uncoaxable 
creature. To practise the art of coaxing upon the Rev. 
Mrs. Olympia Brown would be like stroking the dome 
of St. Paul’s to please the Dean and Chapter. The only 
chance, therefore, for the preservation of the art is the 
possibility that men may continue to exercise it, in a hole- 
and-corner fashion, upon one another. But this is a 
poor prospect. ‘The inferior sex will probably, in this as 
in other matters, imitate their betters ; and the art will 
perish. 

Perhaps a little consideration may show that the dis- 
credit into which this ancient art has fallen with woman 
militant is not altogether reasonable. Possibly the loss 
of the art, if it should become extinct, may one day be 
regretted even by woman triumphant. Several fallacies 
seem just now to be current in the school of Cornelia 
respecting the art of coaxing. One of these fallacious 
notions is that the art is a pitiful trick whereby the weak 
strive to get some share of influence in the affairs of life ; 
and that it is not, and need not be, practised by the 
strong. If this were so—if this venerable art were valu- 
able only to the weak—there would not be much to re- 
commend it to the women of the future. But it is not 
true, any more than is its kindred fallacy of supposing 
that the art of coaxing is one which has hitherto been 
peculiar to women; that it has not been much 
practised by men, but is a speciality of woman- 
hood. As on these two fallacies is built much 
of the contempt which Cornelia and her disciples 
display for the art, it may be worth while to consider 
them a little To be weak and to be womanly—these are 


A few days ago, in| the two bugbears against which the modern Amazon most 


hotly crusades. She despises the weakness of her sisters 
as much as she loathes her own womanhood. If it can 
be shown that the art of coaxing is not weak, much will 
have been done to conciliate her towards it. But if it 
can be shown that the art is not exclusively womanly, 
that will bea real hit, for her strongest objection to it will 
be removed. 

Coaxing is the best mode of indirect government. 
‘Many men, many minds,” says the proverb ; and it is 
not easy to see how the numbers or the differences of 
minds will be diminished by the association of woman 
with man in the business of government, or even by her 
ultimate supremacy. Perhaps a few centuries of petti- 
coat supremacy may destroy the antagonism of wills, by 
causing us all to know what is best, and not only go, but 


also practise what we know. But it will take a long ame 
to realise this woman’s millennium, and until that con 
summation arrives there must be an antagonism of wills ; 
and the woman of the future will find, as the men and 
women of the past have found, thut there are only three 
ways of making antagonistic wills do her bidding— 
namely, force, fraud, and coaxing. Of these three there 
can be no doubt that coaxing is the more masterly pro- 
cess. It is more economical of power than force, an 
more sure of success than fraud, while it is far less de- 
moralising than either. : 

The most rudimentary kind of coaxing is mere 
blandishment. It works upon the senses, passions, 
or appetites. It is represented in the stories of Delilah, 
Judith, and Omphale, and in Milton’s Eve. Such coax- 
ing has not attained the rank of an art. It may be seeD 
any day at the Zoological Gardens, and requires no com- 
ment. Sensuous coaxing, more or less refined according 
to the skill of the practitioner or the taste of the age, but 
still profoundly sensuous, appealing more to the appetites 
and passions than even to the feelings, has generally been 
the kind in which women have been most successful. The 
most celebrated and most refined woman coaxers of 
history, such as Cleopatra and Mary Stuart, though they 
were perhaps not very beautiful in face, and though they 
owed much of their success to superior culture and talent, 
yet depended ultimately rather upon physical than upon 
mental effects for the completeness of their triumphs. 
They never, it will be observed, attempted, or else they 
failed, to influence really superior men. Plutarch’s exqul- 
site description of the coaxing of Antony by Cleopatra 
only makes us feel how impossible it was that she should 
succeed with Cesar. As we advance in civilisation the 
art of coaxing acquires more intellectual elements, and 
refines away the grossness of its sensuous parts. It still 
appeals to the senses and feelings, and not to reason, 
otherwise it would be conviction, and not coaxing ; but 
it puts this appeal in a delicate and subtle form, so that 
all grossness disappears. Such is the coaxing of the 
Homeric heroes. All the best of them are proficient in 
the art, though of course Ulysses as the ablest, and Aga- 
memnon as the most interested one of the company, sur- 
pass the others. The Homeric art of coaxing is far 
superior to that of Cleopatra, but it is still very rudi- 
mentary. It uses ‘soft and gainful speech,” whereby it 
appeals to the feelings—sometimes to the baser feelings of 
pride, vanity, and self-love ; and sometimes to the nobler 
feelings of filial love, love of home, of friends, and of 
all that is just and good. It generally acts by physical 
as well as mental contact, trying to clasp the knees, 
and kiss the hands and feet, as well as to raise the emo- 
tions. There is much of mere blandishment in it. It is 
not unrefined, but it is quite as much sensuous as intel- 
lectual. Perhaps the most perfect picture that antiquity 
affords us of the intellectual side of the art of coaxing 18 
Plato’s representation of the use of it by Socrates. 

Nor has the art of coaxing been of less importance to 
public men in modern times. Indeed, it may almost be 
said that, in a civilised country like England, great men 
have generally been successful in public affairs in propor- 
tion as they possessed a mastery: of this art, and have 
failed whenever they neglected or fell short in it. Lord 
Palmerston was a thorough master of the art of coaxing 
the House of Commons, and thereby the country. 


Gossip ou Crests ay Monograms. 
eer 


HE use of the crest in England has increased much 
during the last five years, and it is the fashion to 
place it upon every possible article of use. The rage 

for collecting crests has done much towards this, but very 
few collectors of crests and monograms know anything of 
the terms of heraldry or the laws that guide this science. 
The shield is the ground or space in which the arms are 
emblazoned. The centre of this shield is called the fesse 
point ; above this is the honour point, below it the nom- 
bril point; the right side is called dexter, the left sinister; 
the top of the right and left sides, the dexter and sinister 
chief ; the centre of the bottom of the shield is called the 
base ; the respective sides, the dexter and sinister base. 

There are five colours in heraldry, and gold and silver, 
or and argent—azure, blue ; gules, red; vert, green ; pur- 
pure, purple ; and sable or black; tawny and sanguine 
being used but rarely. The figures on a shield are called 
charges, and are divided into common and proper charges. 
Common charges are well-known objects called by their 
Own names; proper charges are shapes peculiar to 
heraldry, and are called the bend, the chief, the cross, the 
chevron, the fesse, and the saltire. Then there are marks 
of sonship, or devices borne by sons during a father’s 
lifetime. 

Crests were originally worn on the helmet ; they are 
still placed above the arms, and serve often for cogniz- 
ances without the shield. ‘ 

The Heralds’ College obtained a charter of privileges in 
1483. The corporation of Heralds’ College consists of the 
three English kings-at-arms, six heralds, and four pursui- 
vants. Pedigrees are preserved, and grants of arms made 
and registered by the members of the college, and much 
ridicule has been excited by the parvenus of the period 
having a coat-of-arms or crest made out for them through 
the college. 

Crests are now used in England as ornaments not only 
upon dinner and breakfast services, upon plate, walking- 
sticks, umbrellas, harness, carriages, and note-paper, but 
upon furniture, in glass-windows, upon tea-caddies, and 
on work-tables. Crests are worn as wrist-links, 23 
brooches, as hair ornaments, as studs, as breast-pins, but 
for all these purposes the crest is not unfrequently com- 
bined with the monogram. These monograms are at 
invention of modern date, and some of them are quaint 
enough. A very elegant one has been designed for Her 
Majesty the Queen. It is in black and silver, the crow? 
is above the letter R, across which is a band of black, 
with the word ‘‘ Victoria” executed in silver. The whole 
effect is simple and tasteful. The Prince of Wales has ® 
more elaborate monogram, executed in gold, silver, a0 
colours, the new rustic letters being arranged in the 
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crown and feathers. The Princess has five eccentric 
Monograms, some comic, others studies in animal and 
Insect life, but all well executed and well drawn. 

Coats-of-arms are stamped in their proper heraldic 
colours, and in gold or silver. A favourite device among 
the aristocracy is the coronet encircled by the monogram 
In rustic letters. These letters are very deeply stamped, 
So as to appear in high relief on the paper. These are 
Worked in all colours, the deep violet and dark brown 
Shades prevailing. The Princess of Teck has chosen this 
colour for her very pretty monogram. That of Viscount 

facduff is in purple and gold, reminding one of the novel 

of that name. Very elegant are the monograms of blue 
and silver, violet and silver, &c. Lady Churchill has 
her initials in rustic letters, placed beneath her coronet 
very tastefully. 

The next class are the ‘‘name monograms.” These are 
Variously designed letters, across which a band contain- 
ing the name is thrown; thus, “‘M. B. J.” is made by 
rustic letters gracefully draped with ivy, a bee, and the 
aforesaid band contains a pretty name which I will not 
Mention here. Fern leaves are used with good effect in 
this style, and are very suitable. Mixtures of gold, 
Silver, and colours are also very much used for these 
names, 

Of the eccentric monograms—many of which are from 
ladies’ own designs—what shall I say? Eccentric, indeed, 
they are; some are very pretty, all are really well de- 
Signed, possess artistic merit, and are admirably executed. 
Here is a list out of which readers can choose a device 
that will suit their own taste : ‘‘ Charley over the water,” 
® moon for the C ; the other letters are certainly over the 
water, which, blue and liquid, shows them on the horizon; 
birds in a scroll ‘A. L. S.;” ‘“H. B. J.,” rustic letters, on 
Which a jay is perched, and near which a bee hovers ; 
serpents fighting ; ‘‘O you duck,” represented by a yew 
tree, a duck, and a round stump of wood for the letter O; 
fisherman and fish ; lighthouse and stormy sea ; croquet 
players ; horseshoe, hat, and tie; haystack and gate ; 
castle ; dormouse ; sportsmen in various attitudes ; 
skaters ; dog with a letter in his mouth; boys on veloci- 
pedes ; soldiers and serpents ; horses and jockey ; sweeps ; 
signpost and farmhouse; witches; ivy on wall; har- 
vesters; angel; birds; bees; monk; fiends; racers; 
musical stave; bathers; swans; frogs; dancing bear; 
croquet mallets ; Adam and Eve with serpent. Then there 
are regimental crests and monograms, crests of clubs, 
rowing, swimmiug, yachting, and London Clubs, 


dittle Conigrants, 


VS we have briefly stated in our news columns, on 

Thursday last week Miss Rye, the most successful 
©} of the priestesses of emigration, sailed from the 
Mersey, with ninety-five persons under her care, in the 
Montreal ocean steamship Hibernian (Captain Smith), 
for Quebec, and many of our readers may be interested 
in learning fuller details of this living freight. Her 
charge, then, consisted of nineteen adults, eight boys, 
and sixty-eight little girls, all of whom, with the excep- 
tion of ten, are orphans. Her intention is to take them 
to an establishment she has prepared in Canada, near 
Niagara, and there give them a course of training, and 
ultimately to send them out as domestic servants. Miss 
Rye herself, with twenty-six children from London, 
Wolverhampton, Bath, &c., arrived on board onthe Wed- 
nesday evening. ‘The Liverpool contingent, consisting of 
fifty little girls from the Liverpool Industrial Schools, 
which form part of the parochial system, were taken on 
board on Thursday at noon. 

About a month ago Miss Rye explained her plan to the 
Liverpool Select Vestry, and obtained their consent to 
the experiment at the rate of 8/. per head. The money 
was provided, 2001. out of the voiuntary rate, and the 
remaining 200/. by subscription, Mr. Rathbone, M.P., 
being a principal subscriber. Eighty or ninety children 
were at first selected, all of them either orphans or 
those who had been deserted for a number of years; 
but it was determined that no child whose relatives 
objected should be sent out, and as objections were made 
in several cases the number was at length reduced to fifty. 
The inmates of the schools were at once set to work, 
and an excellent kit was provided for each of the 
little travellers. A good substantial box, containing 
twenty-eight articles of apparel, was given to each. Mr. 
and Mrs. Birchall, the master and matron of the schools, 
accompanied the little emigrants to the steamer. It was 
an interesting sight on board the tender. The fifty were 
all under eleven years of age, and twenty were under 
seven. They were all attired in warm woollen hoods, 
covering the ears and shoulders, substantial woollen 
frocks and cloaks, stout shoes, and woollen socks. Each 
little one was also provided with a nice picture-book and 
aplumbun. They were an exceedingly cheerful, merry, 
happy-looking assemblage. The little children were evi- 
dently many of them great pets, and bore little marks of 
affection about them in the form of extra worked hoods, 
large supplies of picture-books and the like. When on 
board the tender, and still more on board the Hibernian, 
the little voyagers lost all sense of regret at leaving home 
in the crowd of wonders that thronged upon them, and 
the only tears to be seen were those of one pretty little 
maiden who had run a splinter into her finger. Two or 
three of the little girls had relatives who came to see 
them off ; but the great majority were in that respect for- 
lorn, though in no sense unhappy. Miss Rye received 
them on board the Hibernian, and they were formally 
handed over to her charge by Mr. Birchall. 

The arrangements made for their reception were 
admirable. Their berths were roomy, and the whole 
Section was carefully partitioned off from the other parts 
of the vessel, and would be strictly reserved to Miss 
Rye, her matron, and the children under their charge. 
Miss Rye was warm in her praise of the arrangements 
Which Messrs. Allan had made. She also remarked that 
the kindness her charge had met with from the Railway Com- 
pany’s employés, and from all with whom they had come 
i contact, was most marked. Indeed, the childish band 
excited the utmost interest. Rough tars, who had been 
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accustomed for years to scenes of parting from home and 
friends, and had become hardened thereto, unbended 
now, and took-a kindly and inquiring interest in the 
little adventurers who are so soon to encounter the trials 
of an emigrant life, though certainly under far happier 
auspices than usually fall to the lot of the orphan and 
the friendless. 

On their arrival on board, the children were at once 
taken down to their section of the vessel for dinner. Very 
happy they looked, and yet many of these little cheerful 
faces had passed through scenes of great sorrow. One 
pretty little creature, almost a baby, and her sister, 
slightly older, had left their mother, who, poor creature, 
is dying in a London hospital, and their father has been 
dead some years. Two other little ones had left their 
mother, a poor London needlewoman, dead in the house, 
where she had struggled for many years. In this case, 
also, the father had been long dead. 

All the children were provided with excellent outfits. 
Before leaving the school the Liverpool children were 
carefully examined by the school doctor, and they, with 
the others, also passed the scrutiny of the emigration 
medical officer. As to their future, Miss Rye has already 
bought and prepared an ample home for them at Niagara, 
which she has aptly christened ‘‘ Our Western Home.” 
There the children will be kept in careful training until 
they are fifteen, when they will be let out to service at 
fixed rates of wages, and still to some extent under Miss 
Rye’s supervision, until they are eighteen, when they be- 
come their own mistresses. Due care will be taken that 
the persons to whom the children are permitted to go out 
are of good character and position. There is, however, 
another very important and interesting element in the 
scheme. If any visitor to ‘‘Our Western Home” sees a 
child to whom he or she takes a fancy—and if the merry, 
happy, intelligent faces we saw are any criterion, there 
will be many such—and can give sufficient guarantees of 
respectability and honest intention, they will be permitted 
to adopt the child. 


Theatres and Amusements, 


ee —___——- 

Drury Lanre.—Belles of the Kitchen—(At Ten Minutes to Eight) Formosa 
—Borrowed Plumes. Seven. 

HaYMARKET.—Founded on Facts—(At a Quarter to Eight) New Men and 
Old Acres—A Daughter to Marry. Seven. 

Princess’s.—Too Much of a Good Thing—(At a Quarter to Eight) The 
Willow Copse. Seven. 

AvrELput.—My Precious Betsy—(At a Quarter to Eight) Lost at Sea—Do- 
mestic Economy. Seven. 

Otympic.—Jeannette’s Wedding—(At a Quarter to Eight) Little Em’ly—Old 
Gooseberry. Seven. 

Lyceum.—A Kiss in the Dark—(At Eight) Romeo and Juliet—A Legal Im- 
pediment. Half-past Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—Treasure Trove—(At Eight) She Stoops to Conquer—Ballet. 


n. 

Stranp.—Among the Breakers—Toodles—Ino—Chops of the Channel. 
Seven. 

PRINCE OF WALES’s.—Quite by Accident—(At Eight) School—A Winning 
Hazard. Half-past Seven. 

GateTy.—The Rose of Auvergne—(At a Quarter to Eight) A Life Chase— 
(At Ten Minutes past Ten) Linda of Chamouni—Ballet. Seven. 

New QUEEN’s.—Perfection—({At a Quarter-past Eight) The Turn of the 
Tide. Seven. 

Gtope.—A Household Fairy—(At a Quarter to Eight)—Not Such a Fool as 
he Looks—A Breach of Promise. Seven. 

Hoiporn.—The Lottery Ticket—(At Eight) The Gamester—The Waterman 
Seven. 

New Royaity.—Checkmate—(At Nine) The Beast and the Beauty—(At 
Half-past Ten) The Boarding School. Half-past Seven. 

CHARING-cRoss.—A Hero for an Hour—Won at Last—Very Little Faust 
and More Mephistopheles. Half-past Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE AND Crrcus, HotBorn.—Equestrian Performances. 
Morning Performances Wednesdays and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 

CrystTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

PoLyTecuNnic.—Miscellanecous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
November 7. SunpAy.— 7'wen ty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
8. Monday.—Sun sets 4.19 P.M. 
. 9, Tuesday.—Prince of Wales born, 1841. 
Fi 10. Wednesday.—Sun rises 7.12 A.M. 
a 11. Thursday. —First quarter of Moon 2.56 A.M. 
», 12. Friday.—Jupiter due 8. 11.24 P.M. 
.; 13. Saturday. —Daybreak 5.17 a.m. 


(Our Letter basket, 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


Tue Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents thronghout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) . ceceeee 178, Od. 
Half a Year Ke sevvcce ccesoescvees 88. Od. 
Quarter of a Year "a : dese 48040. 


*.* All Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-oflice Orders (on Fleet 
treet), to be made payable to C. M. Jenkins, 102, Fleet-street, London. 
Tur Lapy’s Own PaPER may be obtained at all the principal Railway- 
stations, at Messrs. Smith and Son’s Stalls. 
ALL communications intended for the Eprror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR FRANCE AND THE CONTINENT. 


SV GATI YG iscsss -lsess ctocsctvoveterrssescr ess 24 francs. 
Half Yearly ..........ccsccsesaveeseceeess 12 ,, 
Quarterly .......cccecesesceeeeeeeeeeeceeee Cie; 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 17, Rue Notre Dame Des Victoires, Paris. 


Any readers who may find a difficulty in procuring THE 
Lapy’s Own Paper from their newsagents, or experience any 
irregularity in supply, are invited to communicate with the 
publisher. 
MiLty (Dalston).—We have forwarded the specimen copies 

for which you sent us the stamps for postage; and are 

much obliged for your efforts thus to promote the circula- 
tion of the Lavy’s OwN Paper amongst your friends. We 
shall be happy at any time to send copies of the paper in 
this way. ; 
Poor PrtTer.—Try soap and water regularly, and we think 
you will find that you have in this old-fashioned remedy as 
good a wash for your teeth as many of the new-fangled and 
expensive nostrums, For premature greyness, the French 
use the following, but you must not place too much faith in 
it, as early greyness arises from a variety of causes, and not 


seldom constitutional weakness: Claret wine (red), two 
Boil for a minute, 


ounces ; sulphate of iron, one scruple. 
and apply cold. : 
X. L.—You was is most certainly not correct according to the 
present acceptation of grammatical propriety. It, however, 
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was in very general use by the best of English writers a 
hundred years since or more. Sterne and others not 
unfrequently wrote you was. 

T. B.—Napoleon Bonaparte was born on the 15th of August, 
1769, in Ajaccio, Corsica, which island at that time was 
under the dominion of France, He was, therefore, a French- 
man by birth ; his family was of Greek and Italian origin. 

C, D. M.—Renaissance bows are without ends, consisting 
merely of two pieces of satin under a cross strip. The 
fullness is folded like fluting in imitation of the deep curves 
of the Renaissance style ; hence the name.—Polka basques 
are short round basques that merely reach over the hips. 
Jockey basques are plain corsages, with a square or a pointed 
flap behind, like those worn on riding habits. 

J. V. B.—Trim the skirts of infants’ dresses all around with 
three clusters of tiny tucks, a puff or insertion between each 
cluster, and a worked edge at the bottom. On the hand- 
somest dresses let the trimming extend across the front 
width up to the belt. Valenciennes insertion and lace is 
much used for trimming christening robes. The machine- 
made Hamburg embroidery is pretty for baby clothes, the 
designs are handsomer, and the prices far lower than for 
needle-work. Tucks, puffs, and ruffles, fluted or crimped, 
trim jaconet skirts. Embroidery and chain-stitching in 
braiding patterns are most used for flannel skirts. Inch- 
wide tucks with feather stitching at the head of each tuck 
make a simple pretty trimming for babies’ flannels. 

Kirry.—We recommend no depilatories, for none are safe. 
The American Indians pluck out the beard, and, by a per- 
sistent use of this means, succeed finally in preventing its 
growth. The use of the tweezers is the only effectual and 
safe remedy for you. 

PERPLEXED.— Your own miniature, a chain of your hair, or a 
rare and favourite book, would be a suitable birthday 
present to your husband. 

Mrs. S. B, H.—Make a Gabrielle and double-breasted sacque 
of the blue empress for your little girl. Trim with bias 
velvet bands and velvet buttons. 

P. R. R.—A silver cup and spoon is an appropriate present 
for a baby namesake. 

OswEGo.—Make your white alpaca short with a tunic skirt 
end. Pompadour waist. Trim with pleated bands of white 
silk. 

L, E.M.—For outdoor dresses for your girls of nine and eleven. 
make green French poplin Gabrielles with a second skirt, 
Trim with velvet ribbon of darker shade, two inches wide. 
Make sailor jackets of your white piqué cloth, with green 
velvet sailor collar and broad binding. Green buttons and 
loop of cord in front. White straw turbans trimmed with 
white and green feathers. Rich dark shades of red will 
predominate this winter. Kid buttoned boots without tips 
are most worn by little girls. 

Dora L. M.—Make your muslin suit with a short skirt and 
bunched-up tunic, with shawl-shaped corsage and Maria 
Theresa sleeves. Trim with embroidered ruffles headed by ° 
black velvet bands. Black velvet sash. 


Our Excuance.—We have forwarded letters to ‘‘Stormy 
Petrel” and ‘‘Dodo.’’ Other announcements received for 
insertion will appear in our next number. 


Che Lady's Olon Baper. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1869. 


WASTE OF WOMAN’S POWER. 


Ir may indeed be that ladies, being hampered by legal 
and social restraints, have their freedom so restricted 
as to be incapable of exercising their fullest influence. 
We are not disposed to question here their claim to a 
more equal division with man of constituted rights and 
conventional privileges. While their title to a share 
of these is kept in abeyance, it may be well to inquire 
how good a use they are making of what they hold in 
undoubted possession. 

The influence of woman, in this country at least, 
falls far short of what it might be; and it would be 
easy greatly to widen and strengthen it without the 
least aid from the political reformers. She may await 
admission to a place on the rostrum, at the polls, the 
har, the pulpit, and in the surgeon’s amphitheatre, to 
obtain her full sway, but in the mean time, without 
stepping out of her drawing-room, she can add greatly 
to her dominion. 

The fatal error of many ladies is to content them- 
selves for ever with the frivolities of life. They are 
too much absorbed in what the French call chiffons— 
rags. They think chiffons, talk chiffons, and do little 
else than manipulate chiffons. The absorption of one’s 
faculties in the matching of a scrap of ribbon, the 
shaping of a skirt, or the trimming of a smock, is in 
itself an abuse of the human intellect. This exclusive 
devotion, moreover, of women to what can only interest 
their own sex tends to isolate them, and prevents that 
sympathy with men which is essential to mutual influ- 
ence. 

It is a curious thing that in France, a country where 
woman is possessed of less political privilege, and where 
the idea of increasing it is more scouted by man than 
in almost any other, she should exercise the greatest 
influence. By the worganic law woman cannot reign in 
France, but there is hardly a period of its history 
where she has not had a great share in governing it. 
The influence of the French woman is felt in every de- 
partment of life; and it can be traced to the fact that 
she has never failed to put her shoulder to the wheel, 
side by side with man. Knowing what concerns the 
interests of one must affect those of the other, and feel- 
ing herself capable of guiding by her sympathy, advice, 
and tact the man who has the nominal control of them, 
she takes care to be properly equipped for the service, 
and so placed that she may perform it. She thus be- 
comes the effective counsellor of the statesman, the 
partner of the merchant, and the fellow-labourer of the 
operative. Woman has always been a ruling power in 
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the French State, though she has neversusurped the 
rights of man or abdicated her own. Napoleon the 
Great, conscious that Madame De Staél, whose domain 
was limited by the space of her drawing-room or salon, 
was competing for the government with him, whose 
territorial dominion embraced the width of Europe, 
confessed her rival power by banishing her from 
France. 


A curious study, and one not without interest to 
ladies, is opened up by an article that has just ap- 
peared in the <Adlantic Monthly upon “ Parlour 
Singing.” The voice, it would seem, is modified by 
the size and shape of the mouth as well as the manner 
of using it. If a woman’s mouth be small, and her 
lungs weak, her singing-voice will sound like cooing ; 
if her mouth be small and her lungs powerful, her 
voice will resemble hooting, making a hollow sound 
like that produced by blowing into the narrow neck 
of a large bottle ; if her mouth and throat are both 
very large, her voice will have a twang like that of a 
negress, and approaching a masculine tenor. It may 
not have been generally observed (says the writer) 
that, in proportion as any race of mankind is culti- 
vated and civilised, the difference in the physical 
power of the two sexes is widened. The male and 
female of the African race are more nearly equal in 
corporeal strength than the white man and woman. 
The writer of the article has heard a negro man anda 
negro woman singing together, and, as he did not see 
them, he could not determine whether the duet was per- 
formed by two of the same sex or otherwise. The voice of 
a negro of either sex, however, has in all cases a twang 
peculiar to that race. It might be imitated by singing 
through a widely-flaring tin funnel. The length and 
size of the neck produce important modifications of 
the voice. Soprano singers, for the most part, have 
short necks and high shoulders. "Women with very 
long necks and sloping shoulders have contralto voices, 
almost without exception. Hence we may explain a 
fact which often excites surprise—that many small and 
slender women have a low and deep-toned voice, which 
should be distinguished, however, from one of a mas- 
culine character. A symmetrical form of the neck and 
shoulders produces the mezzo-soprano, or middle voice, 
which is the most agreeable. All these different con- 
formations of the mouth and frame give the voice its 
physiological character, which is also very considerably 
modified by temperament. This of course, however, 
must be considered as only one side of the question. 
The physical and mechanical powers are qualities that 
everybody understands, and, when extraordinary, ad- 
mires ; but genius is simply felt; it effects the heart 
and sensibility, but is not sufficiently palpable to be 
admired. This seems to be the characteristic of every 
age, and effects every department of the art. 


By a large majority the General Council of the 
University of Edinburgh have approved the resolu- 
tion of the University Court to admit women to the 
study of medicine. As the question was considered 
by the General Council after a discussion in the Uni- 
versity Court, the inference is fair that the authorities 
have thoroughly considered the matter, though it does 
not of course follow that they have come to a right 
conclusion. We doubt, however, whether the Rev. 
Dr. Phin, who moved a resolution to reverse that of 
the University Court, or Dr. Andrew Wood, who 
seconded it, took the right line of argument, or even 
acted wisely in their opposition. Dr. Phin objected 
to female physicians because he did not believe that 
_there was any need for them ; because “things were 
going on well;” because he was convinced there 
was no demand for them; and _ because, ‘ speak- 
ing of females generally, he held them to be both 
physically and mentally disqualified from acting 
as surgeons, or even as physicians, in those nerve- 
trying cases which doctors must constantly anti- 
cipate.” These arguments are hardly to the point. A 
thing is not necessarily useless because there is no de- 
mand for it. The demand may be created, and people 
may find that they are better off with it than without 
it. In such acase itis not good to let well alone ; and 
men who quote proverbs should remember that their 
application is often only partial, and that one which is 
wise enough to the extent to which it is applicable be- 
comes false and absurd if pressed beyond it. This, of 
course, does not in any way affect the main question as 
to whether ladies might not find more suitable em- 
ployment for their time, but no good can come to any 
cause by unwise and one-sided advocacy. It is as im- 
politic, we think, to forcibly keep ladies*back from the 
study of medicine as it is injurious to press them 
into 16; and what we claim, therefore, is a fair field 


and no favour, and then the matter will not be long in 
safely settling itself. 


At length, it would seem, Hood’s reference in the 
“Song of the Shirt” to the Barbarous Turk and his 
treatment of womankind is to lose something of its 
point, as we are credibly informed that the recent 
visit of the Empress Eugenie to the Kast is likely to 
bring about a complete revolution in the female cus- 
toms of Turkey. According to the special. correspon- 
dent of the Patrie the revolution has already com- 
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menced, and there is no telling where it will end. | fession, and more particularly of the officers of health, 


The sight of the “Grand Sultana of the French,” as 
her Majesty is called in those parts, has turned the 
heads not only of septuagenarian pashas (which would 
be nothing astonishing), but also of their more youth- 
ful spouses. Many of the most distinguished Turkish 
ladies have already renounced the time-honoured 
veil in public. Others, less forward, but “more 
artful,” wear only a kind of gauze, so transparent 
as to set off rather than hide their beauty. Their 
headdress has also undergone a_ transformation, 
and although the chignon has not yet been adopted, 
there appears little doubt that in the course of time 
false hair will play as important a part in the toilette 
of the Mussulman kanoon as in that of the French 
grande dame. In addition to these “reforms,” the 
ugly, coloured leather, canoe-shaped slipper is being 
replaced by the high-heeled elastic boot, which creates 
such havoc among the pretty feet of modern belles. 
The Turkish women are also beginning to assert their 
rights in social matters, and we shall probably shortly 
hear of an association being formed for their emanci- 
pation. Old pashas are represented as tearing their 
beards in despair, and calling on Mahomet to put a 
stop to this awful innovation. But in vain. The 
tide has set in, and Allah himself only knows where 
it will lead to; at all events this is the only legitimate 


inference from the following passage in the letter of 


the Patrie :— 


This revolution, thus commenced, will never stop; and 
before a year, perhaps, the Mussulman woman in European 
Turkey will have conquered her place in the house ; she will 
no longer be the wearied, idle, and almost useless being we 
see her now; she will become a woman, and on that day, 
willingly or unwilling, the Turks must think of becoming 
men like others ; and when that happens, this people, which 
is regarded, not without an appearance of reason, as a people 
asleep, will be able to accomplish great things. In this re- 
spect the stay of the Empress at Constantinople, awakening 
new ideas amongst the Turkish population, is considered by 
thinkers as the commencement of a new future. The old 
mollahs cry out; they shake their white beards in terror ; 
they are allowed to say and do as they like, but the move- 
ment on the path of progress continues its onward march. 


Another is added to the great names among which 
death has of late been so busy. The late Marquis of 


Westminster could not, indeed, pretend to such a posi- 


tion in the eyes of his countrymen and of the world as 


the distinguished Earl who has just preceded him to 
the grave ; but the possessor of revenues amounting to 
upwards of a quarter of a million a-year, the founder 
and owner of the finest quarter of the largest European 
city, the inheritor of more than one splendid estate, 


and the direct heir of a fine old Norman family, could 


not, if his character were in any degree worthy of his 


position, be other than an important personage and a 


great power in the country. The nobleman who died on 


Sunday will always be remembered with honour. He ad- 
ministered his vast estates with a combination of in- 


telligence and generosity not often witnessed, and his 
life was illustrated by some noble acts. 


almost princely munificence. He 
liberally the claims of the great metropolitan charities, 


and the numerous churches on his Belgravian estate 
But he 
was, nevertheless, one of those men who, with unex- 
ceptional characters, find their dispositions ill-suited to 


will always be a witness to his benevolence. 


their station. With reserved habits and inexpensive 


tastes, it was a matter of duty rather than of pleasure 


to him to support the display expected in his position, 
and for this reason he never rose to the height of his 
opportunities. 


The Registrar-General has this week issued his 
quarterly return of the marriages, births, and deaths 
registered in England, and some of the figures are well 
worth pondering. For England the return comprises 
the births and deaths registered by 2,196 registrars in 
all the districts of England during the quarter that 
ended on September 30, 1869; and the marriages in 
13,166 churches or chapels, about 6,089 registered 
places of worship unconnected with the Established 
Church, and 639 superintendent registrars’ offices, in 
the quarter that ended on June 30, 1869. The mar- 
riage rate in the second quarter of the year was the 
lowest recorded in any corresponding season during the 
last quarter of a century. The births and the deaths re- 
gistered in the third quarter of the year are slightly in 
excess of the average of the season. The following are 
the details of the marriages. 86,142 persons married 
in the quarter that ended on the 30th of June. The 
marriage rate was 15°82, or 1:38, below the quarterly 
average ; thus the symptoms of increase in the mar- 
riage rate which were noticed in the previous quarter 
subsided in the subsequent months, and the decrease 
would seem to indicate that no steady improvement 
had at this period taken place in the means of the 
great bulk of the population of England. ‘The tables 
in the return show that the decrease is spread over 
most of the counties and districts. This, however, is 
not the most discouraging feature of the returns. The 
most striking effect is the extensive and still existing 
prevalence of scarlet-fever; this highly contagious 
disease finds in the crowded quarters of our 
large towns all the conditions favourable to its 
extension: The skill and energy of the medical pro- 


His gift of a 
fine park to the city of Chester was an instance of 
acknowledged 


are taxed to the utmost in dealing with the disease-— 
in endeavouring where possible to separate the sick 
and the dying, and in making generally known the 
precautions most needful. Their humane efforts are, 
however, beset with difficulties. Until better habita- 
tions are within reach of the labouring and poorer 
classes, until decent public mortuaries are provided 
in all populous towns, and perhaps also until the rudi- 
ments of physiology are included in the education 
of our youth, we cannot, the Registrar thinks, 
extinguish with needful rapidity the  oft-recut- 
ring visitations of epidemics like this we are 
now suffering from: for ignorance is the foster- 
mother of disease as well as of crime. It was 
reported to the Whitechapel Board of Works only the 
other day that a child had died of scarlet-fever in @ 
house in Tenter-street, where it had been retained for 
no less than seven days in an underground room, in 
which the father, mother, and three children lived an 

slept. Several other families also lived in the same 
house. Can we be suprised at the spread of infection 
with such facts as these staring us in the face? It 18 
disgraceful enough that the living should be huddled 
together in a damp cellar, but that the living and the 
dead should thus lie together side by side for seven 
nights is a nightmare which would disturb any slumber 
less sound than that of the Home Secretary and the 
local authorities, whose business it is to put in force 
the sanitary Acts. 


Dew Qooks. 
sae tc 


Woman’s Work and Woman’s Culture. A Series of Essays. 
Edited by Josepuine E, Butter. (Macmillan and 
Co. 

Tus bulky volume on subjects that have grown of 
late into the most warmly debated if not absolutely ab- 
sorbing questions of the day, is undoubtedly the most 
comprehensive and able contribution to the literature of ab 
least one side of the controversy that has yet been given 
to the public; and though by this time—so closely was 
it scrutinised by partisans immediately on its appearance— 
it is probably in the hands of all those who take any very 
special interest in the questions to the consideration of 
which it is devoted, to some of our readers it will not un- 
likely be quite unknown. 

The essays, ten in number, have been written half by 
men and balf by women, on the principle, doubtless, of 
having the ‘‘ two sexes of man” properly and equally re- 
presented ; and each, if we except the singularly weak 
paper by Jessie Boucherett, is sufficiently, if not wholly, 
exhaustive of the affirmative side of its special subject. They 
appear in the following order: 1. ‘“‘The Final Cause of 
Woman,” by Frances Power Cobbe ; 2. ‘‘ How to Pro- 
vide for Superfluous Women,” by Jessie Boucherett ; 3- 
‘¢ Education Considered as a Profession for Women,” by 
Rev. G. Butler; 4. ‘‘ Medicine as a Profession for 
Women,” by Sophia Jex-Blake; 5. ‘The Teaching of 
Science,” by James Stuart, M.A.; 6. ‘‘On Some Historical 
Aspects of Family Life,” by Charles H. Pearson, M.A.; 
7. The Property Disabilities of a Married Woman, and 
other Legal Effects of Marriage,” by Herbert N. Mozley, 
Esq.; 8. ‘Female Suffrage considered chiefly with re- 
gard to its Indirect Results,” by Julia Wedgwood ; 9- 
‘¢The Education of Girls, its Present and its Future,” by 
Elizabeth C. Wolstenholme ; 10. ‘‘The Social Position 
of Women in the Present Age,” by John Boyd-Kinnear. 
In addition to these essays there is a lengthy intro- 
ductory chapter by the editor, which, though it con- 
tains a good deal of truth, is as devoid of argument 
as it is strong in gratuitous assertion and_self- 
assertion, and attempts to make up for lack of 
fibre by the lavish use,of certain parrot-like party cries, 
of which ‘*‘ monopoly ” is the most prominent. Happily; 
however, it is followed by a paper (Miss Cobbe’s) that in 
its terse, vigorous reasoning, gives the reader quite 
enough to think about and digest. The remaining essay$ 
are well and thoughtfully written, if not otherwise par- 
ticularly remarkable, always excepting, of course, that 0 
Miss Boucherett, which, as we have already hinted, 
remarkable, alike for its inconclusiveness and utter 1m- 
practicability. Three of the other topics handled—the 
property of married women, medicine, and teaching—may 
be considered as in course of speedy settlement, and all 
the subjects brought forward have been more or less dis- 
cussed at various times in our columns, so that it is quite 
unnecessary for us to attempt any detailed analysis of the 
volume. Suflice it, therefore, to say, in conclusion, that 
any lady who may be desirous in the long winter evening§ 
upon which we are just entering to master the arguments 
that can be advanced on the aftirmative side of what has 
been rather infelicitously denominated the ‘* woman 
rights ” questions of the times, cannot do better than pos- 
sess themselves of this substantial-looking volume. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Nursery Tales and Stories—Nursery Songs and Ballads.— 
The Boys’ Hand-book of Natural History. With 
Coloured Illustrations. (Ward and Lock.) 

TueE publishing season is at length setting in with vigoUt) 

and from the indications that appear on all sides, wha 

may be called the literature of the nursery will be repre” 
sented this year with unprecedented lavishness and—bettet 
still—sterling excellence. Already we have had to notte? 
with commendation several books the possession of whic» 
or indeed even a privileged peep at which, would have 
driven the boys and girls of the beginning of the century 

almost wild with unalloyed and irrepressible delight ; 4” 

now comes a parcel that links, if we may so expres? 

it, the most enduring nursery talismans of the past with 
the gorgeousness of the present era of babydom. The 

Nursery TLules and Stories and the Nursery Songs # 

Ballads of Messrs; Ward and Lock are eminently an * 
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vol ullest sense of the word nursery books. The former 


Me contains all the best of the stories that fired our 


ye ‘gination—well, we should not like to say how many 


a : ; 
irr 4g0 ; and the latter is one of the most, if not the 
and ” Complete collection of time-honoured nursery songs 
allads we have ever met-with. Both volumes are 


ae ted in a large, bold type, which must prove more 
th,™g to children, and also, of course, less trying to 


tain. eyesight, than ordinary printing, and both also con- 
full numerous illustrations, besides eight showily-coloured 
“Page engravings, while the covers are bright as such 

€rs could well be. Happy will be the children in the 
eee holidays to whom kind Nature has been bountiful 
€ apportionment of loving maiden aunts and genial 


ol : 
of achelor uncles possessed of a little surplus cash, as, 
the poe all such estimable relations should be, whom 


the heres may inspire to cast about for the amusement of 
the; ittle prattlers at such season, and may further, by 
Vol, benign influence, cause to stumble over these gorgeous 
. Pes with all their carefully-accumulated wealth of 
ore, 

tite” Boys’ Hand-Book of Natural History ‘Is, as its 
tit, Suggests, for more advanced readers, and it is, as its 
in © does not necessarily suggest, a thoroughly entertain- 
the and instructive work, of altogether a superior class to 
fon Mm which the majority of natural histories prepared 
Children must be placed, compiled, as they too often 
Ye, by half-educated hacks. It is edited by H. W. 
cken, Ph. D., and is embellished by sixteen coloured 

i}. 2Umerous other illustrations, truthfully so-called, for 
th. not only please the eye, but really throw light on 
© slight but well-written chapters. In short, the work 
What it is claimed to be, a carefully-prepared gift-book 
Min we Of the most attractive subjects for youthful 
the 8, a book in which the young student may find 
aie general facts and descriptions with which he should 
1] ake himself familiar before proceeding to the study of 
a age and more scientific works on zoology. We should 
5 @ that the moral and religious tone of the volume is 
Xcellent, More it is unnecessary to say—less would not 

‘ve done it justice. 


ude Spencer, and Other Tales. By Mrs. F. MarsHaut 
i Warp. (Bemrose and Sons.) 

ay writer of these four charming tittle stories has evi- 
€ntly had to do with children, and watched with interest 
affection the development of child-life. Simple as 
: ey arein construction, the tales are thoroughly interest- 
8; and as healthful as they are instructive. They are 
Utable alike for boys and girls, and would be found well 
“apted for Sunday-school libraries, and for parents to 
~ to their little ones of an evening. The lesson con- 
Hite’ by the longest of the stories, but which gives the 
at ® to the collection, might also be pressed upon the 
tention of many a well-meaning but unwise parent, and 

appily one need not look far to find such. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


quen's The Westons of Riverdale, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
B hell's (Hon. A.) Millicent and her Cousins, 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

hate peare. by Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,” 12mo, 2s., boards. 
Chatterbox (The), Vol. for 1869, royal 8vo, 3s., boards. 
Cyutren’s Prize, edited by J. E. Clarke, Vol. for 1869, 8vo, 1s. 2d., sewed. 
Condia, a Tale, by A. L. O. E., 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
Dek's (Eliza) Poetical Works (Chandos Poets), crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 
Rp S In Fairy Land, Pictures from Elf World, folio, 31s. 6d., cloth. 
Gree 8 (Mrs.) Education of the Heart, 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
Ho, ue’s (Hon. Mrs.) The Schoolboy Baronet, 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
Mat; 8 Miss Kilmansegg, &c., 60 illustrations, 21s., cloth. 

ah eews's Bessie and her Friends—Bessie among the Mountains—Bessie 
Mo, School, 18mo, Is. 6d. each. E 
Oi, hee (Edward Wortley), an Autobiography, 3 vols., 31s. 6d., cloth. 
Run. 
Y 


_ ant’s The Perpetual Curate, cheap edition, 12mo, 2s. 
0 ay Evenings at Brocklegh Hall, 12mo, 4s. 6d., cloth. 
0g Housekeeper, by Author of ‘Family Friend,” 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTNGS. 


Mr. B. Wensrer has come with characteristic courage to the 
tinct® of the Princess’s Theatre, which, but for his interven- 
Be 2; would probably have remained closed during the winter 
thon: This week he inaugurated his management with 
;,~ Rtoduction of the ever-green drama of Zhe Willow Copse, 
which he played Luke Fielding with admirable ability. It 
oe Satisfactory to observe that his acting of this arduous part 
exp, 28 Vigorous in conception, as spirited and refined in 
by cution as ever. Mr. Webster was effectively supported 
liss Furtado as Rose Fielding, and Mrs. Mellon as Meg; 
tee remaining characters were well sustained by members 
the Adelphi company. (iss 
€ number of pictures at the Winter Exhibition in the 
we Ptian Hall is rather smaller this year than usual, but 
th at has been lost in quantity seems to have gained in quality, 
for Works on view being generally of higher merit than on any 
ress occasion. 
feast? Charles Dickens will resume and conclude his farewell 
dy igs early in the new year. They will be twelve in 
Wi er but none of them will be given out of London. There 
inst € two morning readings—an arrangement made at the 
on 2ce of several actors and actresses who have not the 
treottunity of spending an evening with ‘‘ Boots at the Holy- 
© Inn,” or with Mr. Dick Swiveller. 
att ". Vining is suffering under a malady, the sudden 
hj &ck of which contributed to force upon him the closing of 
s theatre, 
b TO enormous blocks of marble have arrived in St. Peters- 
to © each weighing 72,000lbs. They will form the pedestal 
i 7 € statue of the Empress Catherine IT. 
her J& Abbé Liszt is expected in Paris in the month of Decem- 
Sern. Will afterwards pass several months at the Chateau of 
Zeerd, in Hungary, the house of his friend Baron Anguss, 
Wh Te he will meet several European celebrities, amongst 
ine will be the painter Kaulback, the ; chemist Liebig, and 
Shar. de Bulow. Naturally, music will bear a principal 
tuy, © in the amusements, and the four principal manufac- 
St; te of pianos in Germany have sent him their best in- 
Bra; nents, _During the winter he expects to finish the 
Yea, Fatorio on which he has been engaged the whole of this 


Te 


be "au Jerichau, wife of the Chevalier Jerichau, the cele- 
cad. Danish sculptor, and herself a member of the Royal 
ag. 2y of Copenhagen, where she enjoys a great popularity 
Qo eteute painter, is reported to have left Copenhagen for 
Sue, Antinople, in order to be present at the opening of the 
hati, wal, to portray the picturesque groups of the many 
letters” ities who will there assemble. She is armed with 
Taree? the Grand Vizier and other high dignitaries of the 
& 
"en, and to paint the beauties there concealed, the Koran’s 


84 empire, and is expected to gain admission to the | female students to 
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mandate regarding this being now systematically disregarded 
since the Sultan has had his portrait taken. 

The Daily Telegraph has been publishing letters on the 
subject of waltziug ; and the writers of these letters have been 
endeavouring, without much success, to explain the difference 
between the waltz @ trois temps and the waltz @ deux temps. 
The disputants would have more chance of coming to an 
understanding, or to a determinable misunderstanding, if they 
would first of all clear their minds of the delusion that such a 
thing as a waltz @ deux temps can exist. A waltz called @ 
deux temps exists, but the designation is incorrect. All 
waltzes, from the nature of the music, must be @ trois temps, 
as all galops, from the nature of the music, must be @ deux 
temps. Valse @ deux temps is simply a misnomer for valse a@ 
deux pas. 

Theresa and Offenbach are about to join forces, the former 
appearing in a new opéra-bouffe-féerique in three acts and 
twenty tableaux, written by Jules Barbiere, composed by 
Offenbach, and destined for production about this time next 
year at the Gaieté. 

A ballet is in preparation in §t. Petersburg, wherein the 
stage is to represent a pianoforte keyboard, on the keys of 
which, Lydia, the heroine of the ballet, is to go through her 
steps. 

Mr. Joseph Barnby will give nine subscription concerts at 
St. James’s Hall during the next season, commencing Decem- 
ber 8. The Passion music of Bach will be amongst the at- 
tractions presented. 

Previous to the marriage of Mlle. Artot, the amiable bride 
presented to her parents and an unmarried sister no less a 
sum than 100,000 francs (4,000. ) 

Mr. Charles Dickens visited the Olympic Theatre the other 
evening, and after witnessing the performance of Little Hm’ly, 
congratulated Mr. Halliday upon having achieved a most 
gratifying success, and cordially thanked him for the scru- 
pulous fidelity with which he had preserved his story of 
‘* David Copperfield” on the stage, 

Mr. Barry Sullivan finds the legitimate drama, as exempli- 
fied by The Gamester, so successful that he has decided to 
postpone the production of Zhe Lady of Lyons. 

Mr. Sothern will not appear at the Haymarket until Christ- 
mas, when he will play in an original drama by Dr. Westland 
Marston. Meanwhile, Mr. Buckstone has hit the public taste 
admirably with New Alen and Old Acres, which is having a 
genuine success. 

Herr Otto Goldsmidt’s Ruth will be heard in Exeter 
Hall for the first time on Nov. 17, the chief singers being 
Mme. Lind-Goldschmidt, Mme. Patey, Mr. Montem Smith, 
and Mr. Santley; Mr. Hopkins, of the Temple, will be 
organist. 

Mr. G. W. Martin has advertised the advent of his tenth 
season in Exeter Hall, with the National Choral Society. 

The Marchioness of Hastings will illustrate Miss Edens’ 
book of ‘‘ Fairy Stories.” Her artistic talents are most highly 
spoken of. 

A morning performance of the Messiah is announced for 
Saturday, the 20th of November, being one of the Nilsson 
concerts. The Swedish prima donna will have as coadjutors 
Fraulein Drasdil, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Foli, with Mr. 
Henry Leslie as conductor. 

The pantomime for the Crystal Palace will bear the title of 
Little Dick Whittington. The author is Mr. Harry Lemon. 
The Christmas novelty at Astley’s comes from the same pen, 

There are at present 550 young American students .at 
German universities and upwards of 1,000 American youths 
and girls attending the higher schools and educational institu- 
tions, 

Madame Parepa-Rosa’s success in the Eastern States of 
America is said to surpass all precedent. 

The Cluny Museum at Paris has recently received ivory 
statuettes of our Saviour and of the Virgin, of very curious 
workmanship, executed iu Portugal during the sixteenth 
century. 

Wagner, as our readers may perhaps know, is divorced from 
his wife. Equally divorced from her husband, Hans von 
Biilow, is the whilome wife of that gentleman, the daughter 
of Liszt. It is said that these two disunited atoms have been 
attracted together by a common lot, and that ex-Madame von 
Biilow is about to become Frau Wagner. 

The Philharmonic Society of St. Petersburg is about to 
give three grand historical concerts, illustrative of music from 
the establishment of the Gregorian chant down to the present 
period. 

Mr. Lodge has adapted for the English stage a modern 
German drama (in five acts and in verse), yet unacted if not 
unaccepted; to which he has given the title of Won--Not 
Wooed, The two principal characters have been designed for 
Mr. Hermann Vezin and Miss Neilson. 

The hint thrown out by the Atheneum, about a year ago, 
that ‘‘ Aisop’s Fables” would offer the best scope for M. 
Urnest Griset’s genius, induced Messrs. Cassell and Co. to give 
the artist a commission to illustrate that work, which will be 
published in a few days. 

The Emperor is expected tv assist at the inauguration of a 
statue of Joan of Arc, at Compiégne. It is erected between 
the first two arches of the Bridge of Saint Louis. This 
bridge is near the place where the heroine crossed on the 23rd 
May, 1480, in order to march against the English. 

formosa has terminated its run in New York. It drew well 
at first and earned money for the managers. But the critics 
maintain, upon the whole, that it has made an utter failure in 
New York; and that but for the clever advertising that 
started it in London, it would have attracted no notice whatever. 


A club, called the Johnson Club, has been formed in Lon- 
don by a few literary men on the principle of the famous 
literary club of the last century, instituted by Dr. Johnson. 
Its objects are to hold meetings for the purpose of conversing 
upon and reviewing past and current literary topics. 

Mr. John Douglass, the energetic and discriminating 
manager of the New National Standard Theatre, still con- 
tinues to provide the best and most popular fare for his 
patrons, thus sustaining the high character that his magnifi- 
cent house has obtained of late under his liberal management. 
On the withdrawal of Offenbach’s The Grand Duchess of Ge- 
rolstein, the Barbe Bleue of the same showy composer will be 
produced, and sustained by a strong company, under the 
eflicient leadership of Mr. Russell, late of Covent-garden and 
the Olympic. The pantomime at the Standard this year will 
be entitled, Jack and the Bean Stalk, Jack the Giant Killer: 
or, the Knights of the Round Table. P 

A drama by Mr. Wybert Reeve, who lately made his 
début as an actor at the Lyceum, has been brought out at the 
elegant little theatre which now stands on the site once occu- 
pied by the Polygraphic Hall, and is known as the Charing- 
cross Theatre. ‘Although in three acts, it is of slight texture, 
though considerable ingenuity is shown in its construction. 

Ata meeting of the directors of the Edinburgh School of 
Arts, held on Monday, it was unanimously agreed to allow 
attend the lectures and classes of the school. 
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concert in the Corn Exchange, Oxford, on Monday evening. 
The artistes were—Mlles. Nilsson and Drasdil; Mme. 
Gilardoni; Signors Gardoni and Foli; and Messrs. J. W. 
Wehli and J. G, Callcott. The concert was a great success in 
every respect, and the room was crammed in every part. 
Mlle. Nilsson fairly enchanted her listeners, and received such 
an ovation after the scene from Hamlet as has rarely if ever 
been surpassed in Oxford. The p ince sat with Mrs. Liddell’s 


party. 


THE FOUR-LEAVED 
CLOVER. 
Ir it be true or no 
That luck’s in a four- 
leaved clover, 
As the old stories go, 
This night I mean to 
discover. 


Ankle-deep in the dew 
(With thoughts 
a sweet to be spoken), 
ss * I searched the grass-plot 
through 
Till I found the fairy 
token. 


Shyly hiding from sight 
The nodding — grasses 
under ; 


too 


I brought it forth to the light— 
Here is my four-leaved wonder ! 


A small affair if you scan 
Its outward presence merely, 
To thrill the heart of a man . 
With the hope that he holds most dearly. 


But love has its mystic lore— 
You may name it superstition— 

And hope is the open door, 
Sometimes to a sweet fruition. 


One thing this night shall show, 
Or call me no true lover— 
If it be false or no 
That luck’s in a four-leaved clover ! 


TRUTH IN LOVE. 


I sat beneath the same old tree, 
And I heard the rill sing the same old song, 
When the mother I loved came near to me, 
And told me a tale I shall treasure long. 


Her hair was white as the whitest snow, : 
And her words were the sweetest that ever I heard,} 
And her cheek with health was still aglow, 
And youth in her voice sang like a bird. 


She told me the tale of her early love, 

Of a hope as bright as the heart e’er knew, 
Of a faith as pure as the faith above, 

And a trust like truth, and a trust as true. 


I heard her story, and listened long ; 
I watched my heart, and I watched her words, 
And I learned that love should be true and strong, 
And sweeter far than the songs of birds. 


And the story she.spun lived in my heart, 
For it told me that Jove should e’er be true, 

And that trust and love should never part, 
And that faith should ever be held in view. 


And I wedded a good and. kindly wife ; 
I know that she loves me, and I am blest ; 
And we cheerfully make the best of life, 
And trustfully leave with Heaven the rest. 


An inquest has been held by Mr. Bedford respecting the 
death ef Mrs. Annie Harriet Robinson, who was found dead 
in her bed. It appeared that, Mrs. Robinson, who was about 
thirty-one years of age, was the wife of a solicitor, partner in 
a firm in Half-moon-street, Piccadilly. She was separated 
from her husband, who allowed her 5s. a-week. She suffered 
from want of food, often only having a crust of bread and a 
cup of tea in a day. On the evening before her death she 
complained of her head, and as she was going upstairs she 
suddenly fell, but not very violently. The people with whom 
she lodged lifted her up and put her in bed. She complained 
very much, but was quite sensible. The day she died she 
had nothing to eat, and only 84d. was found on her. A jury- 
man said that he had formerly known the lady, who then 
lived at the West-end in very affluent circumstances. The 
surgeon who made the post-mortem examination said there 
was no evidence of poison having been taken, and death re- 
sulted from natural causes accelerated by want. The jury 
returned a verdict to that effect. The husband was not pre- 
sent at the inquiry. 

SincuLtar Cause or DrAtH IN A Lapy.—A woman re- 
cently died at Grayton-le-Marsh, aged thirty years, whose 
case has been of much interest to her medical attendants, on 
account of the unusual symptoms it presented. She had been 
an invalid for several years. About two years ago the Rey. 
F. Pretyman, Rector of Great Carlton, obtained her admission 
into one of the London hospitals, from which she was dis- 
charged without having received any benefit. During the past 
autumn she was sufficiently well to glean in the harvest fields, 
and some exertion she made there appears to have induced an 
attack of peritonitis, from which she gradually sank. Per- 
mission to examine her body was obtained, and on the 27ih 
instant, Mr. Palemon Best and Mr. W. C. Calthrop made a 
post-mortem examination, and discovered the nature of the 
tumour that had hitherto puzzled all the medical science that 
had been directed to her case. A solid tumour, composed of 
human hair, resembling in appearance a black duck with a 
very long neck, and weighing nearly two pounds, was found 
to occupy and nearly completely to fill the stomach and gullet, 
forming a tolerably accurate mould of these organs, and ex- 
tending from the stomach almost into the mouth. This re- 
markable concretion had caused great thickening and ulcera- 
tion of the stomach, and was the remote cause of her death. 
On inquiry, a sister stated that during the last twelve years 
she had known the deceased to be in the habit of eating her 
own hair. The occurrence of a case similar to the above is 
either so rare or sc seldom detected, that several medical men 
of large experience never remember ever having heard of one 
like it, although it is well known that young girls sometimes 
indulge in a morbid appetite for earth, pieces of slate pencil, 


Prince Hassan, the Vicerey of Egypt's son, attended a grand | scraps of paper, the scrapings of walls, &e, 
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Joudon & Davis Sashions, @oilet, Se. 


WE cannot do better than devote part 
of our space this week, especially as many 
inquiries reach us on the subject from 
time to time, to a description of chil- 
dren’s clothing. To begin with infants’ 
outiits. The newest christening robes 
on the Continent measure but a yard 
from shoulder tips to the skirt edge, and 
are made of white organdy over white 
silk slips. The low full waists, tiny 
sleeves, and tablier fronts are entirely of 
embroidery and wide Valenciennes inser- 
tion in lengthwise stripes. Box-pleated ruffles edged 
with lace surround the skirt, and curved ruffles descend 
from the belt at the sides, a ribbon rosette is in each 
curve, and the whole is effectively finished by a sash of 
wide white watered ribbon knotted at the right side. 
Underslips of blue, mauve, or pink silk display the lace 
on such robes to advantage, and are worn except at the 
christening, for which occasion all white is as much de 
rigueur as for a wedding. Other dresses, less elaborate 
and far more durable, are of fine French nansook, edged 
with fluted ruffles, headed by puffs and bands of cord- 
like tucks, Quite a pretty little dress is made of soft 
mull with a single cluster of tucks in the skirt, cross- 
wise puffs, and Hamburg insertion on the waist, and 
narrow Valenciennes around the neck, sleeves, and sash. 

Infants’ cloaks are changed in shape. The round 
upper cape is smaller than has been worn of late, measur- 
ing only five-eighths behind, while the cloak proper is 
straight, with square corners, and is attached to a yoke 
with sleeves. White merino embroidered, and a satin 
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hoods to protect baby heads from cold when taking an 
airing in their tiny carriages. 

At three years of age there begins to be some difference 
in boys’ and girls’ clothes, though boys do not don trou- 
sers until they are five years old. Girls wear over-dresses, 
sashes, and ruffled skirts, while boys are arrayed in 
jackets, blouses, and kilts. Tartan, serge, merino, and 
opera flannel are the materials for girls; velveteen, 
Thibet cloth, aud plaid poplin for boys. Black velvet 
bands or ribbon, plush, plaid satin, and Hercules braid 
are the flat trimmings most used ; but gathered flounces 
of the dress material are by far the prettiest trimmings 
for girls’ dresses. Plaid Hercules braid is gay and durable 
for trimming solid coloured suits. 

Crinoline is entirely abandoned for children. Girls 
from three to twelve years wear short skirts showing the 
limbs to the knee. The pantalets are not disclosed, only 
the long white cashmere stockings, which should be held 
up by elastic bands attached to the drawers belt, or by 
the regular stocking supporters so!d in the shops. Out- 
door dresses are made with two skirts, and a sailor jacket 
with velvet collar and cuffs, or else a short basque with 
revers and sash. 

Grey plaid waterproof makes serviceable school suits. 
The design is a Gabrielle dress, with circular cloak and 
hood trimmed with blue or scarlet notched cloth, showing 
like a facing below the edge. 

House dresses have high corsages fastened behind, 
coat-sleeves, and two skirts, or else a princesse Over- 
dress, with low skirt and gored waist in one piece. These 
over-dresses beautify the simplest attire, and are made of 
any material—black alpaca, silk or merino. 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


The new number of Le Jollet supplies some useful 
general details, though here and there, as will be seen 
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For example, the toquets ‘Henri III.” The style 3 
sombre, and the buckles and ornaments, as well as 
border and edge of the hat, of jet, give it a bright 
elegant appearance. All 

The ‘‘Tyrolien,” so suddenly accepted as la mode, W’ 
continue to be worn during the winter. It is made ! 
felt in black or dark colours. Dark green, amongst ot 
sombre shades, is in good taste. The crown is high, ay 
rather pointed. The trimmings are velvet, ribbons, J° f 
and feathers. There are two or three narrow rows it 
velvet round the crown, to match the colour of the fol 
If trimmed with ribbon it should be wide, crossed, OF ee 
behind, with the ends in small pans fringed. This Bt 
is suitable only for the young, to whom it gives 4 P* 
turesque air. . 

The chapeaux de ville and the chapeaux de campag? 
begin to assimilate, and in the mixed form are no 
wanting in elegance. 

A black velvet hat, with trimming of lace and drap 
of velvet, thrown back in the style of the fisherman’s C22? 
with a deep bright-coloured flower placed over the eat, » 
very becoming. A black net scarf, half covering the halt, 
tied under the chin and rolled round the throat, PAL: 
it an Oriental appearance, and is either hat or visitiPe 
bonnet. ae 

Young ladies wear also straw hats, the edges tight'¥ 
drawn up to the crown, the crown being entirely cover? 4 
with velvet, or blue, mauve, or green moire. The edge 
are plain straw. A bow with long ends is placed bebi? 
to fall over the hair. 

The length of the rolled veils should be rather more 
than three yards of Donna Maria gauze. They are 2° 
drawn over the face, but turned round the hat and throa™ 
The name ‘ Hortense ” has been given to this style of V°, 
from a portrait of that queen, who is drawn with one ? 
white gauze encircling the face and throat. 
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quilling or fringe around the cape describes the hand- 
somest cloaks. The yokes and sleeves are wadded and 
lined with thin silk, also the cloak piece, which is a yard 
and a half wide and only a yard long. The cape is only 
lined. To be used with these cloaks, and embroidered to 
match, are little shoes of white silk and turbans for boy 
babies, or else cape-bonnets that are used either for boys 
or girls. Mothers say that double cape circulars are more 
comfortable than yoke cloaks for infants, and are simpler 
of construction. These are of white or coloured merino, 
braided or trimmed with bands of gros grain, velvet, or 
plush. Widely-netted fringe surrounds the upper cape. 

Soft warm cape-bonnets are most in favour, made of 
cashmere with a quilled satin ruche around the edge. 
Turbans are of uncut velvet or plush. New lace bibs to 
be worn over cloaks are square, like the Maria ‘l'heresa 
collars for ladies. 

White is the prettiest dress for children all the year 
round. To be comfortably warm in winter this dress re- 
quires warm underclothing, such as zephyr knit shirts for 
infants, and for larger children the woven underwear, 
which is more shapely, and less apt to shrink than home- 
made garments of flannel. For children in their first 
short clothes, low waists and full skirts of white muslin 
are made ; also little slips with high-necked yokes, into 
which. the full skirt and waist is gathered. A sash of the 
material tied behind confines the slip at the waist. 

A pelisse or walking coat of merino, with sleeves and 
a cape, 1s the best Wrapping for a child just done with 
long clothes. If this is made ample every way, and long 
enough barely to escape the floor, it will serve from the 
time the child begins to walk urtilit is three years old. 
White Berlin wool drawers with socks attached to cover 
the feet and limbs of children when carried out in their 
nurses’ arms. or every day wear plaid flannel walking- 
coats are shown ; also scarlet circulars with cunning little 
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PETTICOAT BORDER, 


from the abstract which follows, it only passes over the 
ground with which we have made our readers perfectly 
familiar. English poplins are, we are assured, in great 
demand in Paris, and will become more so as the autumn 
advances. Merinoes also—a tissue both light and soft— 
are beginning to appear. The toile d’Eve, the valencias 
glacé, and Scotch plaids are useful and solid, and makes 
very pretty costumes. 

Thick white woollen dresses are made for children, 
trimmed generally with black velvet and with double 
skirts, and a jacket with broad revers of velvet. 

Waistcoats, and bodies with pestillon, are suitable, and 
will be worn with the heavier materials for skirts. 

Cashmere also continues to be much worn, either with 
foulard or striped taffetas, as under skirts and trimmings. 

The paletot has reappeared, and b come anovelty. It 
is indispensable for morning promenade or travelling and 
simple toilettes. The style is so convenient and becom- 
ing, that, although abandoned for a time, it is sure to be 
a favourite again. ‘he form has gained by the short 
exile ; it is no longer the paletot-sac, which sometimes 
concealed the elegant and pretty figure, but is shorter, 
and more shaped ; the bottoms of the sleeves are larger, 
and trimmed more fully. The paletot is open from the 
waist behind, and falls in two points separated by bows 
at the waist. Lace, plaitings of silk and a frill, or oftener 
the same trimming as the dress, is employed. 

Velvet, satin, moire antique, plush, cashmere, and 
cloth are the novelties of the season. Poplin and moire, 
faille and satin, cashmere and velvet, compose the newest 
and most elegant costumes. Confections of velvet will be 
ornamented with passementerie au crochet. 

There is no longer a question as to the material for 
trimming the antumn hat. Velvet, mixed with black jet, 
is the fixed mode; and nothing can replace it, however 
many other pretty ornaments may be adopted, 
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The sailor’s hat has simply a ribbon round the crow” 
They are of black or white straw. x 

The ‘‘ Watteau ” is a small round hat placed very ae 
ward over the brow. The trimming for this hat must "a 
put quite at the back, which gives it a very raised appe™ 
ance. 

The toque is still very fashionable edged with black 
velvet. ‘T'wo long ostrich feathers, crossed, fall over t 
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pany all styles of coiffure, and are either short 
ends of the bandeau, or quite long falling ove! 
shoulders. ‘ 
Little girls with long and thick hair have it in 81” 
plaits hanging down the back. Only very young chil i 
wear the hair waved behind, and drawn up from the for 
head on each side and tied with a bow on the summ 
the head. is 
The redingote resembles the robe ‘‘ Princess ;” that . 
to say, without a seam at the waist. The revers 0. if 
body form a sailor collar, open in front, and joining J 
way down the chest ; it then widens, and makes a tu! 
back revers on the skirt. The colour of the revers 15 
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or gold colour to suit the dress. Biases of the Band 
trim the armhole and top of the flounce on the skirt, ng 

oO 


bottom of the redingote and broad open cuffs, tT 
which passes the broad lace of the white under-sleeve* 1 
White serge and white cashmere are used for robes th 
chambre, trimmed with coloured velvet revers edged ¥ 
white guipure. Velvet robes de chambre, fitting 
figure and wadded, have quilted satin revers. 
In our next number we shall describe in det 


ail apy 
of the new toilettes we have thus briefly referred to. ; 
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MAT OR CUSHION IN BRETONNE WORK. 


k Materials: A square of scarlet cashmere, a piece of 
a ‘Ure-blue silk braid, and a piece of maize- yellow ditto, 
kein of white and another of Metternich green crochet 


(a bright full shade), a sheet of tissue paper. Use 


Wal Iker’s Ridge- eyed Needles, Nos. 7 and 8. 


Tace the design given in our illustration on tissue 
aper with pencil, and afterwards go over it in ink. The 
Sal: 1s to be scarlet cashmere. Tack the tissue paper 
f © on it with very fine sewing thread. Braid the centre 
Tst. The pattern, on close inspection, will be found to 
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PUsist of six scrolls interlaced. Braid these alternately 
ee and yellow, so that there will be three blue scrolls and 

Tee yellow scrolls. The herring-bone stitches are ex- 
“cuted with purse silk. Use w hite silk with the blue 
“rolls, and arich bright green with the yellow. Make 
=o Outer edge of the ‘border with yellow braid, and the 
‘her one blue. Work the silk in the border w hite oppo- 


8} 
Re the green and yellow scrolls, and green opposite the 
Tet an d- white ones. Make it up square, as a cushion, 


For a mat, cut 
The tissue paper is torn away w hen the 
18 Sewn on, and before the herring-boning is com- 
ced, 


01 desig m being ihe centre ornament. 
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Ty PETTICOAT BORDER IN BRAIDWORK. 
on ue braid which forms this design is w hite, and is sewn 
in the usual way. The small round pieces of black 
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velvet or bright-coloured silk may be added if desired ; 

they must first be tacked on the petticoat, and the braid 
must just cover the edges. This, however, is troublesome 
to do, and the pattern will be found very pretty even with- 
out them, especially if worked upon a band of a contrast- 
ing colour to the skirt it is intended to trim, and run on 
with a row of braid at each edge. 
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WE may shorten very considerably our directions for ladies, 
now that the catarrh-giving fogs and mists and cold rains of 
November have fé airly visited us, for they must be enthu- 
siastic indeed who will care to face the accompaniments of the 
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MAT OR CUSHION IN BRETONNE WORK, 


gloomiest month in the year for the sake of out-door garden- 
ing. Nor is there much, if any, need for this devotion on the 
part of ladies. By this time the bulbs should be planted, the 
dead and decaying annuals cleared away, the perennials 
trimmed up and divided where necessary, and all tender plants 
removed to the greenhouse or the sitting-room. For the rest 
—the turning over of the soil, the planting of box, &c., the 
laying of turf, and the rolling of gravel- -walk s—the aid of 
others must be sought. 


Where trees and shrubs have to be planted, the sooner it is 
done now the better, as we have already advised. Haw- 
thorns, lilacs, the guelder rose, almond, ribes, lauristinus, 
holly, rhododendron, aucuba japonica, garrya elliptica, bud- 
lea, myrtle, magnolia, tree box, and Portug al laurel, all bear 
town life well ; ~ the Ercdodondcon and the aucuba japonica 
suiting admirably for balconies or areas, where they seem to 
glory in the smoke and dirt, and flower abundantly even if 
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neglected. Avoid in town, however, all trees and shrubs 
iwhich have gummy or resinous exudations, such as firs, 

larches, and yews, for these invariably fail, in consequence of 
the adherence of the soot to their leaves and bark. Firs of 
all kinds are useless in town, they become brown and unsightly 
in spring, and gradually die off at the root, in spite of all the 
care that may be bestowed upon them. 

This is the best season of the whole year for laying turf. 
Let the ground be dug up deeply, and then made perfectly 
level and beaten hard. Secure the turf from common or pas- 
ture land, which is free from coarse-growing grasses, and con- 
tains a plentiful proportion of clover ; and after laying it give 
it a thorough beating. 

The following advice from the Gardener’s Magazine may be 
useful to some readers :— 

Conservatory. — Maintain a genial temperature in this 
structure, and keep the atmosphere dry, now that the chry- 
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santhemums are coming into flower. Also open the ventilators 


early in the morning whenever the external air will admit of 
its being done with adv vantage to the inmates. 
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Greenhouse.—Preserve a pure atmosphere by the aid of 
occasional fire-heat and judicious ventilation, Keep pelar- 
goniums of all classes rather dry at the roots, and the plants near 
the glass, as too much moisture at the roots and aclose, confined 
atmosphere are the principal causes of the disease commonly 
known as ‘‘spot,” which frequently makes its appearance at 
this season of the year on the leaves of the show and fancy 
varieties. Succulent plants must now be arranged in their 
winter quarters. In a mixed collection, the best place for 
them is a top shelf in the full light, and where they are not 
likely to suffer by drip. The requirements for their winter 
safety are a dry position, plenty of light, air when needful, 
and security from frost. Give them no water from this date, 
or at most water with caution only such as obv iously need it. 
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Popping the Onestion, 


By Hunry Warp Bercuer. 
eee” , aaa ts 

From time ‘‘whereof 
the memory of man 
runneth not to the con- 
trary,”’ great has been 
the art of ‘* popping 
the question.” The 
term needs no explana- 
tion. Of all questions, 
and the earth is filled 
with them as the hea- 
vens with stars, there 
is but one question 
meant when it is said 
that it is ‘‘ popped.” 
What an absurd word! 
sweet beginning of the 
have tacked 


that the 
a man’s life should 
to it a word so wholly ludicrous! Why popped, 
rather than breathed, or looked, or sighed? But so 
it is. That exquisite drama that opens every one’s 
love-life, the softening word, the nameless attraction, the 
growing charm, the sympathetic disturbance, the feverish 
imagination, the hope, the despair, the hope again, the 
appr ach, the silence with pre-arranged words stuck in the 
throat, the matter adjourned, and put off again and 
again, while the heart misery will not be put off, but 
grows more and more despotic; the fortunate evening, 
the mellow sunset, the unexpected being left alone to- 
gether, the unpremeditated conversation leading right on, 
as the breath grows short, and the heart beats faster and 
faster, to the ecstatic moment when the eyes meet, the 
hands are clasped, the word is spoken, and the veil is 
gone, and embosomed lovers now atone in flowing rapture 
for the long pent-up suspense—(now then, please, let me 
go back to the beginning of that sentence, and see how 
my verbs and nominatives are to come out harmoniously) 
—well, all the aforesaid experience is summed up in the 
ridiculous phrase ‘‘ popped the question,” as if it were 
something shot out of a popgun. 

But all this is introductory to a letter which lies before 
me, signed Philadelphus, bearing internal evidence of 
being written by an old bachelor—thirty-cight years old 
and unfolding his sorrows. Here is the first half, 
verbatim et literatim :— 


How ridiculous, 
sweetest act of 


“Phil Aug 24th 69. 

Henry Warp Bracuer Dear Sir As you write on the 
general issus of the Day, Please give us Something that 
will cause a Revolution in the Present Mode of Popping 
the Question. The Fact is My dear sir, I fear that I 
cannot get up sufficient courage to Pop ; I have not kept 
a Record of the Times that I Resolved to do it, they 
would fill volumes, but the Record of My Birth Stares me 
in the Face. Born in Eighteen Hundred and Thirty, and 
the Clock is still agoing ; and I have not popped yet.” 

‘‘The present mode of popping the question?’ Why, 
the modes are innumerable. They are more than the 
sand on the shore. There isno mode. It is an accident. 
Men do it on purpose, and they do it before they know 
what they are doing. They undertake to broach the 
question, and sheer wide, like a shying horse. Then, 
again, with no intentions that way, they suddenly 
blossom forth into love like a rose-bud in June. Some 
write it, some hint it, some look it, some take it for 
granted. ‘The hand, with gentle pressure, may speak as 
plain as words. Reading a love-tale aloud, and at the 
right spot exchanging glances, strikes like lightning. If 
a manly fellow only shows himself disposed to do the 
right thing—and she must be a hard-hearted girl that 
will not help him—she need not say a word. But there 
are a thousand ways of making the inevitable easy if a 
woman choose. I exclude all cases where the woman is 
not pleased, and all the wicked cases in which she is ang- 
ling merely for amusement. 

Now, waat shall be said of this poor fellow? Fear is 
stronger than love in his case, or he would have broken 
through, or burnt through, in some one of his endeavours. 
If all these purposes had been confined to one woman, 
either she is hard-hearted or the bachelor is a fool. But 
if, as I fear, the writer has been attracted and repelled by 
scores and hundreds of fair faces, I fear that his trouble 
is that his heart is not deep enough. 

But let us have the other half of his letter, which 
seems to grow more sober and sad :— 

‘¢ Now why may not the Girls Pop when men stand 
back in fear? Good Sir, can you not brake up this Old 
Rule, requiring the men to Propose, and institute some- 
thing that will bring happiness to many that now stand 
6n the Brink of Popping.—Yours, &c., 

‘¢ PHILADELPHUS.” 

If we know our own mind, we do not propose to meddle 
with this matter. I£ our suspicions are correct, there is, 
in hundreds of instances, no need of any change. Oh, 
how many men are taken up, snared, kept, all their 
attempts to escape baffled, and against their will, almost, 
have they had a declaration snatched from them! One 
of the exquisite surprises of life is experienced in the case 
of honest souls who find out that—they never could 
understand how—they had become engaged to the woman 
that they did not love, and never meant to have! But 
then these are exceptional cases. 

Meanwhile we must turn over to our good friends of 
the Revolution this proposed reform in the liberty of 
popping the question. It is not a matter for men to 
meddle with. If the coming woman is determined to do 
it, how can it be helped? Our houses may be protected 
Se Tee by PARE rods, but is there any protec- 
ion for the heart if a r¢ ¢ ikes ¢ 4 
tha full Battery BE eetioe creature strikes a man with 

We must leave our disconsolate bachelor with but a 
single hint as to possibilities. Procure an eligible room 
advertise that you will be on exhibition for several hours, 
arrange the room so that ladies can pass in and look at 
you without being themselves sean, and if, after two full 
days, nobody proposes: for you, you may consider it a 
decree that you are to liye and die an old bachelor | 


SEASONABLE TRIFLES. 


Now that the ‘‘ evening lamps are lighted” early, and 
all kinds of pleasant social gatherings are being planned 
for home, with their attendant ‘‘ Little Dinners ” and 
other family substantiabilities and blandishments, we shall 
not be going out of our way to describe and illustrate 
here a few tasteful and ingenious, though inexpensive, 
novelties that M. Eugene Rimmel, of the Strand, has in- 
troduced. Figs. 1 and 2 represent an elegant and useful 


addition to the home of taste —Rimmel’s patent 
Dinner-table Fountain, which is intended to replace 
the rosewater salver or finger-glass. fig. 1 is the 
original and more expensive form, and would be 
handed round after dinner. The other is lighter and 
smaller, and is placed by the side of each guest, 
in lieu of the old-fashioned finger-glass. Of the 


Surprise Fan (Fig. 3), a bouquet of flowers containing a 
screen fan, we spoke some time ago, but since then con- 
siderable advance has been made in its production. At 
that time it appeared in but two forms, the violet bou- 
quet, and that of small moss rosebuds. Now various 
other flowers have been pressed into service, and the 
fidelity of the copies to nature is really charming. We 
find the full-blown tea, moss, and damask-roses, grouped 
flowers, and, most notable of all, a noble camellia. Figs. 


Fig. 6. 


Fig. 5. 


4, 6, will afford an idea of the new Costume and Floral 
Crackers, both of which will, doubtless, be in great re- 
quest this season The former kind contain eacha headdress 
or other piece of attire, and being supplied in carefully- 
assorted packages, it will generally be found that com- 
plete suits of costume are obtained, affording great 
amusement at parties, and afterwards serving to deck 
dolls, &c., for Christmas-trees ; the floral crackers contain 
beautifully-modelled and well-scented flowers, suitable for 
the hair or the button-hole. In short, Mr. Rimmel keeps 
well up with the times, and merits the patronage which 
he has so long commanded. 


Tne New VAvE Mrcom (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., to which 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price. 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr, Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-office 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d. 


New InveNtTION—Sarsine Wine, a delicious stimulant steel 
tonic (each dose contains four grains’ weight of steel); as 
bright and palatable as sherry. 1s. 7d. Unlike quinine, it 
never produces headache. By the author of the celebrated 
‘‘Chef” Sauce; the only sauce creamy and without sedi- 
ment. Is. Sold by all grocers, &c. 

Science AND Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/. A most interest- 
ing iittle work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The bcok, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
prices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable for 
welding, birthday, and other presents, These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 


too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 


enabled to select any article they may require, and have it) would not 


forwarded with perfeet safety, 
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Cookery uo A)omesits Hints. 


TOMATOES FOR THE TABLE. 


The Americans cannot on the whole be greatly praised io 
their cookery, being, in many respects considerably behia 
us, not to mention the French ; but there are a few fruits 4? 
vegetables in dressing which they greatly excel, and promineé 
amongst them is the tomato. The following are the most tre 
and popular of their receipts for its preparation, and, in pass 
ing, it is worth reminding such of our readers as may not have 
tried it, that the tomato is not only largely employed 12 
America, but appears with almost every dish in Italy, an¢ 
rapidly increasing in favour in England and other countries 
It is now in season. ; 

Bakep TomAtors.—Tomatoes are very nice baked in. the 
oven, ‘To prepare them, pour boiling water over the fruit 
loosen the skin, which remove, and cut them in small pieces 
season with salt and pepper, and a very little mustard d 
desired ; then put them into a pan with crumbs of bread a? 
butter ; cover the pan with a plate, and bake three-quarter 
of an hour. When done, mash all together, and put the 
into another dish. 

Brortep Tomarors.—Take large, round tomatoes (not the 
rough, irregular sort, but the smooth, unwrinkled ones)» 
wipe them carefully, and put them on the gridiron over co# 8; 
placing the stem side down. When they are brown, tu! 
over and let them cook until done through. Place them in # 
hot dish and send to table, where they can be seasoned 28 
buttered as wanted. 

The little yellow, pear-shaped tomatoes are excellent for 
preserving. Take those not entirely ripe—the very gree? 
ones late in the autum are very nice ; remove the stems} 
allow half a pound of white sugar to one pound of fruit ; Pt 
into the preserving-kettle, and add water enough to make 
sufficient syrup. Do not put too much water in at first, as YOU 
can add to it if there is not enough. Lemons should be slice 
and put into it in the proportion of one lemon to every tW? 
pounds of fruit. Cook until done through, and the syrup looks 
thick. They make an excellent preserve, and taste almos 
like preserved figs. 

ToMATOES FOR Pies.—In the autumn take the large sort 
that will not ripen before frost; pare them, and to eve. 
eight pounds allow three of sugar and half a pint of molasse*: 
Boil slowly three or four hours. Put away in jars. ‘hes? 
make an excellent pie in winter. When you use them make 
a bottom crust, fill the pie dish with the fruit, with a few 
slices of lemon on top, and if the fruit should be too thi¢ 
pour on a little water ; then put on the top crust. 

Catsup.—Eight quarts of skinned tomatoes. Boil slowly 
five hours, run them through a hair sieve, and add _0B@ 
tablespoonful of allspice, one of mustard, one of strong blac 
pepper, half of Cayenne, three of salt, half a pint of vinega 
and let it simmer one hour. Seal it in bottles (it will keeP 
much longer thus), and open one bottle at a time as you want 
it. This keeps the air out much better than putting it into Z 
i vee and exposing the whole of it to the air when you want ® 
ittle. 
GREEN Tomato PrcKLEs.—Slice one peck of the gree? 
fruit ; take one gallon of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of salt, 
five of whole cloves, three of allspice, one of mace, one ° 
Cayenne pepper; boil the spices and vinegar for fiftee? 
minutes ; add the tomatoes, and boil fifteen minutes mor 
Let it cool, and put it into jars. ; 

ToMATOES FOR SuPPER.—Cut nice, ripe, smooth fruit 
two; lay them in a dripping-pan, in which a small piece ? 
butter has been melted, placing the skin side down. Set ove 
a brisk fire. When the under side is brown take them © 
the fire. Have an earthen baking-dish, in which place the™ 
skin side down, one at a time, being careful not to break the: 
In each one put a small piece of butter, a little salt am 
pepper, and dredge a small portion of flour overall. Place # 
a slow oven and bake three hours ; when done, carefully plac® 
one at a time on the dish on which you wish to send thet? 
to table, and send hot to table. This is a most excellant dish, 

We may give a few excellent English receipts in an ear 
number. 


A Kuissrna CaAsr.—Charles Puzzala, of Charles-stree’s 
Hatton-garden, was charged at the Clerkenwell Police-cout? 
on Tuesday with assaulting Jane Pearson. The complaina®® 
stated that on Sunday, the 17th of October, she was in, % 
neighbour’s house in Charles-street, Hatton-garden, haviD 
tea, when the defendant came in and sat down on her lap- 
She pushed him away, and he put his arms round her ne¢ oy 
bit her in the cheek and made it bleed. She pushed hi™ 
away, and he struck her a blow in the face which made het 
nose bleed. The defendant said he only kissed the you? 
woman, he never bit her. Mr. Barker said he néver heard 0% 
cheeks being made to bleed with a kiss. The defendant s# 
he had kept company with the complainant for some tim, 
and when he went into the house where she was having so? 
tea they asked what he was going to stand. He said he mv® 
go as he had got a young woman to meet, whereupon t ; 
complainant struck him in the mouth because she was jealous 
of him, Mr. Barker adjourned the case. ° 

MarrmonrtAt Hoax at Bury.—About a fortnight ag? 
an advertisement appeared in the Manchester Examiner a” 
Times from ‘‘a young man, twenty-five years of age, Wi” 
means, desirous of corresponding with a lady with a view be 
matrimony, also with means.” At the instance of some 9°38" 
tlemen, the letter was answered by a young lady at Heywoo! 
but as if from Bury. In a day or two the advertiser w!0"7 
stating that he was a cotton manufacturer at Heywood, aD d 
inquiring as to her means. She informed him that she h@ 
2,300/. in the Government funds, to which he replied that he 
should be glad to meet her on the following (last Saturday ) 
evening, on the platform of the Lancashire and Yorksb! 
Railway-station, Bury, at six p.m. He described himself 
light-complexioned, with sandy whiskers, and the lady was 
wear a blue dress, so that he might distinguish her, Anoth® 
young lady was induced to mect Mr. H., the manufacturel 
and take him past the Knowsley Hotel, where a score 
young men would be prepared for him. She did so, bu 
young men were not prepared. The lady was therefor” 
obliged to walk her lover about a little, and ultimately °° 
him into Bank-street, at which point her friends made thelt 
appearance, and hustled the wife-hunter, after much strug 
gling, into the Royal Hotel, where he was made to pay fF < 
bowl! of punch. 


‘¢ After thoroughly testing it, I believe your Vegetales 
av' 


Pain Killer to be the best medicine for diarrhcea I 

ever known. It speedily relieves the patient of all unple®” 
sant symptoms without any shock or causing constips 
tion. I consider it a most valuable family medicine, 99 
willingly be without it.—H. T. BaRBET}} 


Surrey Chambers, Strand, July 10, 1869,—To P, D, & So™ 
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. THE COURT. 
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Ep 
h Bal COBEN, attended by the Marchioness of Ely, went out 
Son yy Tal on Monday morning last week ; and in the after- 
‘ees Majesty, accompanied by Princess Louise and 
Catrice, attended by the Marchioness of Ely, went 
48salt Shiel. 
Ytriog een, accompanied by Princess Louise and Princess 
he cv *2d attended by the Marchioness of Ely, returned 
The pile from the Glassalt Shiel on Wednesday. 
ten ay ght Hon. H. A. Bruce arrived as the Minister in 
pon ce on Her Majesty. : 
br tticg Ursday morning the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Y the x, Walked out. Her Majesty in the afternoon, attended 
wiete parchioness of Ely, drove out. 
th 4, Wsht Hon. H. A. Bruce had the honour of dining 
p The Queen and Royal Family. 
yp eens Neen drove out on Friday mornin 
Argh: Beatrice, and again in the afternoon, attended by the 
Sip pees of Ely. .: 
nt dining Bas and the Hon. Lady Biddulph had the honour 
pthe 6, With Her Majesty and the Royal Family. 
pdeeg Yeen went out on Saturday morning, attended by 
fatrice, and again in the afternoon, attended by the 
ed }, €atrice and Prince Leopold. Princess Louise, at- 
nyehe Qy, the Marchioness of Ely, drove out. : 
ii Hj heen witnessed from the Castle in the evening the 
fines and custom of keeping Hallowe’en, by the lighting 
ting and by a procession of torches, followed by reel 
On 
Piney day the Queen, with their Royal Highnesses the 
‘eng : Louise, Princess Beatrice, and Prince Leopold, 
ye M ivine Service at the Parish Church of Crathie. 
ry Son {chioness of Ely, the Hon. Mary Lascelles, and 
Jon rtess Bridport were in attendance. The Rev. Dr. 
thtbe 2 ciated, 
Shon ‘gnt Hon. H. A. Bruce and the Rev. Dr. Taylor had 
Cur of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 


g, accompanied by 


y —_—- 
the + Quren’s Visrr To THE Crty.—On Monday afternoon 
Natio, »ets of the joint committee appointed by the Cor- 
With the to make the necessary arrangements in connection 
et “: Visit of the Queen to the City on Saturday (to-day) 
fig; uildhall in Jarge numbers, and decided upon the 

ep erogramme, the ronte of the procession, and various 
i My tters of detail. The Lord Mayor, Mr. Deputy Fry, 
(dee oka Paterson, the Chairmen of the Improvement and 
yrei] Ouse Estates Committees of the Court of Common 
bon ag Were present. The following details may be relied 
goth Substantially correct. Her Majesty will in all pro- 
“log” fave Buckingham Palace between eleven and twelve 
Wout t and arrive at the Surrey side of Blackfriars-bridge at 
‘ting © latter hour, where the City authorities will be in 
Wili¢ ; aving arrived at the centre of the bridge, where a 
H rd M. has been erected, the royal carriage will halt, and the 
ot Mt Yor, having alighted from his carriage, will approach 
ity ““Jesty with the Corporation address of welcome to the 
ae 18 lordship will be accompanied by the sword and 
qa ty aters, the principal City officers, and the six aldermen 
of be Elve commoners appointed to form the. deputation. 
h the {tently the Lord Mayor will present the Chairman 
tur Tidge House Estates Committee, who will have the 
ny Work handing to Her Majesty an emblazoned discription of 

Dre, * Connected with the new bridge, which of course will 
\ Pared by Mr. Joseph Cubitt, the engineer of the work. 
of Rion Westy having formally declared the bridge open, a pro- 

the , Vill be immediately formed, consisting of the members 
«ting *putation in carriages, the Sheriffs’ and Lord Mayor’s 
ante ai olowing ; and in this way Her Majesty will be es- 
ytd we Bridge-street, Farringdon-street, 'arringdon-road, 
tat M. ew Charterhouse-street, past the western side of the 
‘ the ,, rket, through Smithfield, and along Giltspur-street 
tick ’stern end of the Holborn Viaduct. At the pavilion 

rq yuu also be erected in the middle of the viaduct, the 
of ote 4Yor will again leave his carriage in the same way as 
t the pnd present to Her Majesty Mr. Deputy Fry, Chairman 
tig Rr provement Committee, under whose superintendence 
Ye ai engineering work has been completed. He will 
8; $0 the honour of handing to the Queen an emblazoned 
eh on of the work, prepared by Mr. William Haywood, 
Beng eer. On the viaduct, however, no address will be 
ty a » and as soon as the last-mentioned ceremony has 
the, “pleted Her Majesty will declare the viaduct open 
g dg . Ublic, and will then quit the City. The arrangements 
006 yittied out on the bridge and viaduct will accommodate 
Ten itors, and a copy of the official programme will be 
Tile to each on arrival. Great preparations have been 
ue ag, all the leading inhabitants along the line of route. 
Dest Y will be a general holiday in the City, and Her 
Seip) 8 reception will undoubtedly be of the heartiest 
yea 5 aracter. 

Vij, (UKE or Eprnpurcu’s Vistr To InprA.—General Sir 
hamberlain leaves Suez for Bombay by the next 
and Oriental Company’s steamer, en route to 


ARTHUR IN CANADA.—Prince Arthur left Ottawa by 
dg .2Mer on the morning of the 19th ult. for the hunting 
.n the Lower Ottawa, At Montreal the Prince had 


Wee 


hoop, 2 
gece” While the whites responded with a genuine British 
ount then accepted an address from the Lacrossists, a 
She ed crosse, and a copy of the first book ever 
art the game, written by Dr. Beers, a member of 
rOgs4 Pion Club of the World, which is the Montreal 
Bae Club, 
ind Princess Christian, attended by Lieutenant- 
Tr Seo ad Mrs, George Gordon, have arrived at Frogmore 
Ley tland, 


on gicsty the Queen of the Netherlands arrived at Tor- 
aturday, 


The Princess Bariatinsky has arrived at the Clarendon 
Hotel. 

THe KinG AND QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS.—A committee, 
i with the Lord Mayor as president, Colonel G. T. Gourley, 
M.P., treasurer, and Captain Charles Mercier, hon. secretary, 
has been formed for the purpose of making arrangements for 
receiving the King and Queen of the Belgians on their visit 
to our sovereign, A national address, expressive of the affec- 
tion of the inhabitants for the persons of their Majesties, and 
the appreciation that is universally felt of the munificent hos- 
pitality shown to our Volunteers on their several visits to 
Belgium, is now in course of signature by the mayors and 
other chief magistrates throughout the three kingdoms. This 
address will be presented by the Lord Mayor. <A letter has 
been received by Captain Mercier, the hon. secretary, stating 
that the King and Queen were deeply touched to learn that it 
is intended to present to them an address on their passage 
through London, and desiring that he would convey their 
sincere thanks to all who approved the proposal. It is ex- 
pected that their Majesties, accompanied by their children, 
will make the visit during the ensuing week, 

Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein visited the Princess of Wales on Tuesday 
at Marlborougin House. In the afternoon the Princess of 
Wales, accompanied by Princess Christian, drove out. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge left town on 
Monday night, accompanied by Colonel Tyrwhitt, for Orwell- 
park, to pass a few days shooting with Mr. George Tomline. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Christian, attended by the 
Hon. Mis. Ponsonby, visited Soho Bazaar on Tuesday. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Princess of Wales drove out on Friday, attended by the 
Hon. Mrs. Coke. 

The Prince of Wales honoured Lord Carington with a visit 
at Wycombe Abbey last week. His royal highness, attended by 
Lieut. -Colonel Keppel, arrived on the Wednesday and returned 
to London on Saturday. The following had the honour of 
being invited to meet the Prince: The Marquis of Blandford, 
the Earl of Clonmell, the Hon. Oliver Montagu, the Hon. 
Francis Bertie, Lieutenant-Colonel Owen Williams, Captain 
G. Johnstone, Captain H. Wombwell, Dr. Quin, and Mr. F. 
Knollys. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales drove out on Saturday 
afternoon, and visited the Duchess of Inverness at Kensington 
Palace. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, with the Hon. Mrs. 
Coke and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel in waiting, attended 
Divine Service on Sunday. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by Captain Ellis, left 
Marlborough House on Monday on a visit to Lord and Lady 
Londesborough at Scarborough. The Princess of Wales drove 
out, attended by the Hon. Mrs. Coke. 

Captain IFillis succeeded Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel as 
Equerry in Waiting to the Prince of Wales. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES AT ScARBoRoUGH.—His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, according to previous arrange- 
ments, arrived at Scarborough from London on Monday 
evening, shortly after seven o’clock. The Prince’s object in 
visiting the ‘‘ Queen of Watering-places ” was to have a few 
days’ shooting in Londesborough-park, the seat of Lord Lon- 
desborough. This park is one of the most extensive and 
picturesque in the kingdom, and the quantity of game on the 
estate, which is strictly preserved, is immense. The Prince 
during his stay in the district was to be the guest of Lord 
Londesborough, at whose mansion in Scarborough, known as 
Londesborough Lodge, he has resided. On leaving the station, 
where his royal highness was met by Lord Londesborough and 
the local authorities, who presented an address, the Prince 
and suite passed through Westborough, Newborough, St. 
Nicholas-street, Harcourt-place, and the Crescent, to the 
Lodge, amidst the cheers of an immense crowd of spectators. 
On the way several triumphal arches were passed under. Most 
of the tradesmen and hotel-keepers brilliantly illuminated 
their premises, and the whole town was en féte, though 
the visit of the Prince was of a private character. The 
warmth of the Prince of Wales’s reception, indeed, must 


have fully satisfied his Royal Highness that he was 
amongst a most loyal portion of his future subjects. Their 
demonstrations of attachment seemed irrepressible. It was 


known that his wish was that his stay in the town should be 
regarded as private, with the exception of the night of his ar- 
rival, when he consented to receive the address from the 
Mayor and Corporation, and to ride through the principal 
streets of the borough on his way to Londesborough Lodge. 
These were the only concessions to the popular desire, and 
the people of Scarborough did all that was possible, with such 
limited cpportunities, to show their loyalty to this distin- 
guished member of the Royal Family. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


FUNERAL OF THE EAnu or Dersy.—The funeral of the 
late Earl of Derby took place on Friday and was as strictly 
private as such an event could possibly be made, in order that 
the written and oft-expressed wishes of his lordship might be 
carried out to the letter. But what was, in some eyes, want- 
ing in state was amply made up by the genuine and unaffected 
manifestations of sorrow which were visible not only in 
Knowsley Hall itself, but in the villages and hamlets as well 
as in the large towns of Lancashire. In the steeples of many 
churches, in both town and country, muffled peals were rung 
at intervals during the day ; at Huyton, Prescot, Preston, 
and Liverpool the inhabitants showed their respect for the 
memory of the late earl by drawing down their window 
blinds, while many shopkeepers put up their shutters—many 
draped or painted in funeral colours. Everywhere, on the 
public buildings and in the docks and river at Liverpool, the 
flags were half-mast. At Knowsley Hall itseif all was quiet 
up to the hour of noon, when the hearse, decorated with 
plumes and the armorial bearings of the House of Stanley, 
drew up at the west front. Following the hearse were 
eight mourning coaches, The remains were enclosed in three 
coffins—the first of oak, made from a fine tree grown on the 
estate, the second of lead, and the third of oak covered with 
rich crimson velvet, with the necessary furniture gilt. Both 
the last coffins bore an earl’s coronet and the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘The Right Hon. Sir Edward Geoffrey Stanley, Four- 
teenth Earl of Derby, Baron Stanley of Bickerstaffe, and a 
Baronet, K.G., P.C. Born 29th March, 1799. Died, 23rd 
October, 1869.” When these had been placed in the hearse 
the funeral procession was formed. Preceding the hearse 
were a number of mutes, his lordship’s valet bearing the 
coronet on a cushion of crimson velvet, and following it were 
the eight mourning carriages—the first containing Lord 
Stanley (now Earl of Derby) as chief mourner, the Hon. F. 
A, Stanley, Colonel the Hon. Charles Stanley, and Captain 
Stanley, The cther mourners were Colonel Long, the Hon, 
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Colonel Wilbraham (Lady Derby’s brother), the Rev. Mr. 
Hopwood (brother-in-law to the late earl), the Rev. Mr. Hop- 
wood, jun., Mr. Arthur Hopwood, Mr. Charles Hopwood, the 
Earl of Wilton, Viscount Grey de Wilton, Mr. Penrhyn, 
the Rev. Mr. Penrhyn, the Rev. Mr. Champneys, 
Lord Skelmersdale, Rear-Admiral Hornby, Rev. Mr. 
Hornby, Mr. Edmund Hornby, Lord Hyde, Drs, Miller and 
Gorst (the late earl’s medical attendants), Mr. Lawrence, 
solicitor to the Knowsley estate, and Messrs. Hale, Moult, 
Statter, William Moult, and Holme, agents to the estate. 
About fifty servants followed the carriages on foot, all of 
course clad in deep mourning. The hearse was drawn by four 
horses, and each carriage by four horses caparisoned in sombre 
velvet bearing the armorial escutcheons. A limited number 
of tenants who had been admitted into the park joined the 
procession at intervals, and outside Knowsley Lodge, where 
the Knowsley-road joins the Ormskirk-road, a vast crowd of 
tenants on horseback and in vehicles joined the cortége, ac- 
coinpanying it to Knowsley Church, a distance of nearly two 
miles. The day, though cold and frosty, was very bright, 
dry, and sunny, and the scene, as the funeral procession 
passed through the picturesque glades of the magnificent 
park, was in the highest degree impressive. At every 
point passed by the procession heads were reverently 
uncovered, and the sorrow seemed unaffected, genuine, 
and universal. On arriving at Knowsley Church, thousands 
of spectators were to be’ seen, though none were to be ad- 
mitted into it except those who had tickets, and these were 
only about 250 in number. Knowsley Church is a modest and 
common-place edifice of red sandstone, built about twenty 
years ago, to meet the requirements of the sparse resident 
population. Formerly the burying-place of the Stanleys was 
at Ormskirk, but when the Knowsley Church was designed 
and built arrangements were made for all future members of 
the family to be interred in it. The burying-place consists of 
a sort of crypt under the church, which contains twenty-four 
stone shelves, the vault itself being 40ft. long by 14ft. 6in. 
wide and 11ft. 3in. in height. The vault on being opened was 
found to be perfectly dry, and during the funeral ceremony it 
was lighted with lamps. It was estimated that the number of 
people who followed the procession and were in and about the 
church was between 4,000 and 5,000. Almost all. the 
houses from Huyton to Knowsley had their blinds closely 
drawn. 

DEATH OF THE MARQUIS OF WESTMINSTER.—On Sunday 
night at twenty-five minutes past eleven, died Richard Gros- 
venor, second Marquis of Westminster, at Fonthill, Wilts, a 
recently acquired property purchased from the executors of the 
author of ‘*Vathek,” Mr. Beckford. For a considerable time the 
Marquis of Westminster had been suffering from a mental 
malady, which from the commencement gave no hope of 
recovery, and last week there were indications of weakness 
which induced several members of his family about to go to 
the Continent to put off their departure. Since the Thursday 
it appears his lordship had been in a hopeless state. The late 
Richard Grosvenor, Marquis of Westminster, Earl Grosvenor, 
Viscount Belgrave, county Chester, Baron Grosvenor of Eaton, 
in the same county, in the pecrage of the United Kingdom, 
and a baronet (creation 1622), was the eldest of the three 
sons of Robert, first marquis, by Lady Eleanor Egerton, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Thomas, first Earl of Wilton. _ He was born 
January 27, 1795, and married, September 16, 1819, Lady 
Elizabeth Mary Leveson-Gower, second daughter of George 
Granville, first Duke of Sutherland, by whom he eaves sur- 
viving: issue Lady Eleanor, born 22nd October, 1820, widow 
of Algernon, Duke of Northumberland; Lady Mary 
Frances, born 2nd December, 1821, wife of the pre- 
sent Earl of Macclesfield; Lady Elizabeth, bern 9th 
July, 1824, married to Lord Wenlock; Lady Caro- 
line Amelia, born 14th June, 1828, married to Lord 
Leigh ; Lady Octavia, born 22nd September, 1829, married to 
Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart.; Lady Agnes, born 24th 
January, 1831, married to Sir Archibald Islay Campbell ; Lady 
Jane, born in August, 1834, and married in 1855, first to the 
fourth Lord Muncaster, and secondly, in 1863, to Mr. Hugh Bar- 
low Lindsay, nephew of the twenty-fourth Earl of Crawford ; 
Lady Theodora, unmarried ; and two sons, the Earl Grosvenor, 
who succeeds to the marquisate, and Lord Richard Grosvenor, 
M.P. The Marquis of Westminster was aman of quiet and 
unostentatious habits. Before he entered Parliament, in 1818, 
it was thought there was some promise of his becoming a pro- 
minent public character. He was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1815, and M.A. in 1818, 
He was a man of domesticated habits, and_ particularly 
desirous in all his actions to avoid publicity. He was most 
generous and benevolent, but in the distribution of his bounty 
he gauged other people. by his own simple habits. The 
marquis had a large property in one of the most affluent 
districts in the metropolis, and was thoroughly regardful of 
the great responsibility appertaining to wealth. He was 
princely but discriminating in his extensive charities, and 
especially to the servitors of his household he was a most 
liberal benefactor. He is succeeded in the family honours by 
Hugh Lupus, Earl Grosvenor, born October 13, 1825, and 
married, April 28, 1852, to Lady Constance Gertrude, fourth 
daughter of the late Duke of Sutherland, by whom he has 
issue Victor Alexander, Viscount Belgrave, godson of Her 
Majesty, and other children. 


MonuMEnt To tHE LATE Duxe or, HAmItTon.—A colossal 
bronze bust of the late Duke cf Hamilton has now been 
placed on its pedestal within the monument lately erected to 
his memory at Cadzow, Hamilton. The monument itself is 
in the form of an open circular temple, twenty-one feet in 
diameter, raised upon a rusticated basement; the columns 
which support the entablature and roof (of which there are 
nine, symbolic of the Muses) are each fifteen feet high, in 
single blocks of polished red Aberdeen granite, the other por- 
tions being of fine sandstone. ‘The site selected for this grace- 
ful monument is on a projecting cliff overhanging the river 
Avon, at the entrance to the famed old Forest of Cadzow. 
The scenery at this spot is very rich and lovely, closely re- 
sembling that around Tivoli, and this similarity of site has 
suggested the form given to the monument. 

The Hon. Frederick A. Stanley, M.P., and Lady Constance 
Stanley arrived at The Grove, the Earl and Countess of 
Clarendon’s seat near Watford, on Saturday, from Knowsley. 

We have to record the death of the Hon. Mary Eleanor 
Frances St. Quentin, wife of Mr. T. A. St. Quentin, 10th 
Hussars, which took place at Montrose, Donnybrook. Mrs. 
St. Quentin was a daughter of Lord and Lady Kilmaine. 

The Harl and Countess of Lichfield and family arrived at 
their residence in Portman-square on Saturday from East- 
bourne, Sussex, where they have been staying a few weeks. 

The Earl and Countess of Tankerville arrived at their 
residence in Curzon-street on Saturday morning from Ireland. 

The Countess of Derby arrived in town on Saturday from 
Knowsley to remain with Lady Emma Talbot, whose accouche- 
ment is daily expected. Considering her ladyship’s irreparable 
bereavement she is in good health, 
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The Earl and Countess Russell and family have left 
Pembroke Lodge, Richmond-park, on their way to the south 
of Italy, where the noble earl and countess propose to remain 
till May next. 

The Earl and Countess de Grey and Ripon entertained a 
select party at dinner on Sunday evening, comprising several 
members of the Cabinet, at their residence in Carlton-gardens. 

The Duchess of Buccleuch and Lady Margarei Scott arrived 
at Montagu House, Whitehall, on Saturday, from Drumlanrig 
Castle, N.B. : 

THE ORDER OF THE GARTER.—The lapse of two knight- 
hoods of the Most Noble Order of the Garter at the same time 
by the demise of the Earl of Derby and the Marquis of West- 
minster is almost unexampled in the records of Crown digni- 
ties. His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, the third son of 
Her Majesty, and Earl Marshal his Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk have been mentioned as probable recipients of the 
dignities. ¢ 

The Earl of Bective and the Ladies Madeline and Adelaide 
Taylour arrived on Tuesday at Underly Hall, Kirkby Lons- 
dale, Westmoreland, on a visit to Lord and Lady Alice 
Kenlis, from the Lodge, Virginia, Ireland. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Emperor of Austria arrived at Constantinople on the 
28th from Varna, and alighted at the Palace of Dolmabaktche. 
The ships in the bay were all gaily decorated, and the city 
will be illuminated this evening. 

The Empress Eugénie, accompanied by the Khédive, left 
Alexandria for Upper Egypt on the 26th. 

The arrival of Queen Olga of Wurtemburg at Florence is 
announced. In accordance with previous arrangements her 
Majesty left Friedrichshafen on the 23rd October for the 
Italian capital and thence for Rome. The King escorted her 
to Munich, and the King of Bavaria, who had gone to Augs- 
burg to receive their Majesties, remained with them up to the 
time at which they parted. The Queen continued her route 
by way of Brenner; the King returned to Munich. <A 
Florence letter contains the following: ‘‘Queen Olga had 
been at Florence before, when very young, with her father, 
the late Emperor Nicholas, and had alighted at the same 
Hotel Italia. Her first care at present on arriving here was 
to seek out the room which she occupied as achild, and a large 
terrace (now no longer existing) from which she used to admire 
the view of the Arno, the hotel being built on the quay of 
the river, with a look-out on the hills of Bellosguardo and the 

‘promenade of the Cascine. The Queen cccupies the first anda 
part of the ground floors. On the morning after her arrival 
the Marquis Spinola, aide-de-camp to the King, came to 
inquire after her health, and to ask at what hour her 
Majesty could receive the King of Italy. The reply was that 
she should be ready at five o’clock. A short time after she 
went out into the town on foot. The Queen’s figure is tall 
and her gait majestic, with light hair and a very agreeable 
physiognomy. The Grand Duchess Vera, her niece, is quite 
young, only fifteen, although tall for her age, and also a de- 
cided blonde. Ata quarter-past five the arrival of Victor 
Emmanuel was announced. His Majesty came in a blue 
chariot drawn by two chestnut horses with two servants be- 
hind, The visit lasted about twenty minutes.” 

A letter from Rome has the following: ‘‘The ex-King of 
Naples, accompanied by the Queen, has arrived here in good 
health. Her Majesty was not much fatigued by the voyage. 
‘The Austrian steamer Greif, which conveyed them from Nice 
to Civita Vecchia, afterwards left for the Adriatic. Thesame 
train which conveyed the ex-King and Queen from Civita 
Vecchia to Rome also carried the Canadian Volunteers who 
recently passed through France.” 

A correspondent at Pesth says: ‘‘Seldom has a sovereign led 
so simple a life as the Empress Elizabeth of Austria, and 
in her castle of Géddllé she has ample opportunities of gratify- 
ing her rural tastes. She goes for a solitary walk in the park, 
which on ordinary days is open to the publis, and her children 
frequently make excursions into the villages and converse 
familiarly with the people. The Crown Prince, Archduke 
Rudolph, usually rides a fiery hunter, and the Archduchess 
Gisela a Spanish mule. The Empress herself is passionately 
fond of riding, and in her habit of black velvet, with a black 
kolpack (Hungarian cap) on her head, she gallops across 
ditches and rivers so broad that the most daring of her suite 
sometimes hesitate to follow her. She also has a great liking 
for agricultural pursuits. She works in her own garden, and 
the other day appeared with a sickle in her hand, to assist at 
the mowing in a field of oats, with the produce of which she 
feeds her horse.” 

The betrothal of Louis II., King of Bavaria, with the 
Grand Duchess Marie-Alexandrowna of Russia, will shortly 
take place. The Queen of Wurtemburg, aunt of the fiancée, 
negociated the marriage. 

‘*The Empress” says the Liberté, ‘‘is said to have sent to 
the Pope a most affectionate letter, in which her Majesty 
excuses herself for not being able to go to Rome, as she had 
intended, to present her respectful homage to the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and sends the assurance of her affection for the god- 
father of the Prince Imperial.” 

We hear that the Royal infant, the offspring of the Princess 
Margaret, is to be named Carlo Emanuele should it be a 
prince, and Maria Adelaide if it is a princess. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


On Wednesday last week at Hawkhurst, the marriage was 
celebrated of Miss Annie Gow-Steuart, second daughter of 
James Gow-Steuart, Esq., of Fowlers-park, Hawkhurst, with 
Philip Butt, Esq., youngest son of William Butt, Esq., of 
Coneybury, Herts. The bride was richly attired in white 
poult de soie, Brussels lace flounce and veil, and wreath of 
orange blossoms and myrtle. There were eight bridesmaids— 
Miss Gow-Steuart, Miss Alice Gow-Steuart, Miss Helena Gow- 
Steuart, Miss Florence Gow-Steuart (sisters of the bride), Miss 
Louisa Butt (sister of the bridegroom), Miss Julia Herschel, 
Miss D’ Aguilar, and Miss Bean (cousin of the bride). These 
were attired in white tarlatan trimmed with pink satin, tulle 
veils, and wreaths of pink moss-rose buds. A carriage and 
four handsome greys took the happy couple from the festivities 
at Fowlers-park early in the afternoon to Staplehurst, en route 
to Paris. 

On the Thursday, at Stretton, near Burton-on-Trent, Mr. 

- A. Bass, M.P., was married to Miss Harriet Georgiana 
Thornewill, fourth daughter of the late Edward Thornewill, 
Reta Dove Cliff. The ceremony was performed by the 
Baten ee eldea, assisted by the Rev. E. Arden, curate of 
sor of ae oa wood, and was witnessed by a large num- 

perso riends, and as many of the parishioners as 
the remaining seats and pews would hold. ‘The bride was 
given away by her brother, Mr, E, Thornewill, of Liverpool, 
and the bridegroom’s best man wag Mr. Henry Evans, of 
Darley Abbey. On the return of the bride and bride- 
groom from} the church, eight of the Stretton school 


children, who were dressed in white, and stationed in the 
temporary porch, strewed flowers on the pathway, and di- 
rectly they got outside the people cheered loudly and heartily. 
The bride was attired in a beautiful white satin dress, 
covered with point de Flandre lace; and the eight brides- 
maids, the Misses Arkwright (3), Miss Plowden, the Misses 
Curtis (2), Miss Arden, of Longcrofts, and Miss E. P. More- 
wood, were dressed in white muslin, with blue satin sashes. 
Early in the afternoon the newly-wedded pair left Dove Cliff 
for London, en route for Rome, where they intend spending 
the honeymoon. 

The marriage of Miss Charlotte Lee, second daughter of the 
Rev. H. T. Lee, vicar of South Raynham and Helhoughton, 
with Mr. William Fitzgerald Digby, third son of the Hon. and 
Rev. K. H. Digby, rector of Tittleshall, was celebrated on the 
Tuesday, at South Raynham. The church was tastefully 
decorated for the occasion, and a succession of evergreen 
arches reached from the vicarage to the church porch. The 
ceremony was performed by the father of the bridegroom, 
assisted by the Rev. C. Wynter, uncle of the bride. The 
bridesmaids were Miss Lee, Miss S. Lee, Miss K. Lee, Miss 
B. Broadwood, Miss M. Wynter, Miss B. Pigott, Miss E. 
Buxton, and Miss S. Buxton. The bride was dressed in white 
silk, with Brussels net veil, and a wreath of orange blossoms ; 
and the bridesmaids’ dresses were of white alpaca, trimmed 
with blue, and blue silk bonnets. 

The marriage of Captain the Hon. Walter Cecil Carpenter, 
R.N., of Kilpin Hall, Yorkshire, second son of the late Earl 
of Shrewsbury, with Miss Maria Georgiana Mundy, fourth 
daughter of Major Robert Miller Mundy, of Hollybank, 
Hants, and Lieutenant-Governor of Grenada, was solemnised 
on the 27th ult., at the parish church of Marylebone. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. J. L. Popham, rector 
of Chilton Foliatt, Wilts, assisted by the Rev. C. P. Eyre, 
rector of the parish. Lady Gertrude Talbot, sister of the 
bridegroom, the Misses Isabella, Eleanor Elizabeth, Emmeline, 
Constance, Rose, and Maude Mundy, sisters of the bride, and 
the Ladies Theresa and Guendolen Talbot, nieces of the bride- 
groom, acted as bridesmaids. The marriage was strictly 
private, only the nearest relations being present. 

The marriages of the Marquis of Lansdowne and the Mar- 
quis of Blandford with the Lady Albertha and Lady Maud 
Hamilton, daughters of the Duke and Duchess of Abercorn, 
are to take place at Westminster Abbey on the 8th, instead of 
the 4th November, as previously announced. 


Interesting Hiems. 


: 0 
Tur Crown Princess of Prussia has received nol 
Amsterdan Exhibition a diploma of honour, as an ac 3 BD 
ment of the noble and successful efforts which she: a 
to found an association for the employment of fom iat j 
At a ball in Cincinnati, given by the Italians 10 thea 
commemoration of the discovery of America by festi¥? 
Mrs. Angeline Podista, 101 years old, led off in the ss 
and danced in ten sets. my Eh Nott 
A woman named Wheatley, residing at Tughill, } pa 
hamshire, is in custody on acharge of attemptiDS “di 
her husband, by substituting vermin powder 10 f 
ordered by a doctor. GerP ie 
Mrs. Ex-President Lincoln is still in Frankfort, ante sf 
living in modest apartments and in great retiren’ inf 
sees only a few American ladies, whom she knew A 
L.’s administration, ++ patio? st 
It is stated that the successful applicant for the 9-7 yy at 
porter in a neighbouring Union Workhouse ( worth. father 40 
and rations) was a ‘‘ gentleman bred and born,” ah ; t 
the time of his birth possessing a fortune of 100, wy jaf 
applicant himself was formerly a lieutenant in the At pure a 
The departure of Miss Rye from Liverpool ¢D ~) ev 
last week with 100 women and girls for Canada 18 onty? s 
worthy of some notice. The girls, numbering aoe ak is 
orphans, between the ages of five and eleven yer poe rl 
principally from a Liverpool industrial school. - 
provided for them near Niagara, where they wil «é geek tb 
as domestic servants, and, at eighteen allowed to sf 
fortune” in their own way. mpto™ Pf) 
A fire happened on Monday night, at Wolverba nd th 6 
the works of William Evans and Son, iron braziers; bs 3 
persons have been burnt to death. Six other pera of (o 
injured. The fire was caused by the ignition of Bi ‘ t 
and it spread to two workshops, one above the othe™ ope 40 
of the deceased are young women, and one is a boy. ist of 4 
the women was seen burning to death in the ™} Z od B 
spirits, but she could not be saved. The other leap ey wi 
the burning stuff in which the first was dying. Le . be 
found by the firemen suffocated in the japanning ator eat! 
he had taken refuge. One of the injured persons, ) . dea 
whilst in the flames, had broken her leg. One ob Pi 


The marriage of Mr. W. A. Kay and Miss Emily Ireland is ited ath , 
ogee ab lece jon Maeda y,_ NOvEIEE 2. UNREQUITED LOVE AND ATTEMPTED SurciE.—* a 
romantic love affair has just occurred at Garstang; (orl? 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of Major-General Robert Guthrie M ‘Gregor, 
Bengal Army (retired), was proved in London under 60,0002. 
personalty. 

The will of Lieut.-Colonel Henry Alexander Atchison, of 
Her Majesty’s Army, late of Rose-hill, Dorking, was proved 
in London under 25,000/. personalty in this country. The 
executors and trustees appointed for England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales are Mr. John Boustead, ermy agent, Lieut. - 
Colonel Jonathan Forbes Leslie, Captain Thomas Eardley 
Hodges, and Mr. Richard Jefferson, of The Albany, testator’s 
partner in his estates in Ceylon. ‘The will is dated 
September 8, 1863, and a codicil December 10, 1866. The 
gallant colonel died at his residence, Rose-hill, on 25th 
September last. The testator has bequeathed a large portion 
of his shares in railway and other public companies to his 
daughter Ann, the remaining portion he leaves to his wife for 
her life, and afterwards amongst all his children equally, and 
appoints his wife residuary legatee. 

The will of Mr. George Jones, Royal Academician, formerly 
of the Royal Academy, but late of 8, Park-square, Regent’s- 
park, where he died on September 19, at the age of eighty-three, 


north of Preston. A young man named William sar% 
about twenty-two years of age, had been paying his?" op of 
during the past twelve months or more to a young pel f 
named Isabella Pearson, servant in the employ of t of Or 
Garstang. For some time past, however, her regar' over ie 
less seems to have been weakened, and on Sunday “pat 

when he saw her at her master’s house, she told h'™ 10” 
‘‘need not come any more.” This seems to havie borne 
maddened the young man, and after lingering about "4 © 
until he saw she had retired to rest he went dow? sv on 
canal and threw himself into the water. Being 4 gO" sy5teig 
mer, and perhaps roused by the sudden shock to 8 sell 

he scrambled out, however, but immediately threw Age a8 
again, and again got out. He then went under a br d P ot 
by, and taking out a pocket knife inflicted a wounr 5 am 
throat. In that condition he actually walked UP ro © 

Bell’s house, a distance of a mile and a-half, and the aig 
into the washing cellar, where he inflicted a deep 89", pif? 
the back of his left wrist. Leaving his coat and th® 5918 
the cellar (it is supposed in the belief that Isabella ao % 
would see them immediately she rose) he went up £0 01D t 
house in the yard, where at six o’clock on Monday shines 


was proved in the London Court, on the 13th ult., by his relict, Vihimeslie UlNe wounds 

the sole executrix, and the personalty sworn under 25,000. ea ee aoe Corl ae een rewOr, 0" 
The will commences ‘‘Royal Academy of Arts, London, atcah itoahint mothers whouss tat Catterall saw here ; 
June 24, 1850,” and testator bequeathes to his wife the whole recovering. : Fb 


(2 o 
At Birmingham, Edwin Page, painter, has been chare we 
committing a violent assault with intent to murde! tt 
Allenson, now residing at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and a ff 
of the occurrence living at Winsor-green, near Bir apd ob 
The outrage was committed in December, 1866, pe ip 
within a few days ago no trace of the accused cou til say 
tained. Mrs. Allenson, whose life was for a Jones Fe a 
danger, and who has not yet entirely recovered, ° as 0% 
gave evidence. Page has confessed that the outrage oy. 
mitted by him, but he denies having done it for ™° gf 
was committed to the assizes. ¢ AS fo 
Horripste MurpDER By A MotTHEer.—The Court ets ¥ 
of Foix, in France, has just tried a woman name 0D) Fey 
of a small farmer of Orus, for the murder of het er of A 
thirteen ; her present husband, the third, step-fat he fH igh 
deceased, was also indicted as an accessory: iage, 30 
prisoner had had a son by each of her previous m4?” Vly ‘19 


had ill-treated her first two husbands, and OF en fre 9d 


of his property, with directions to pay a few small legacies 
aud annuities to relatives and friends, and to apply the re- 
mainder to her own use absolutely. 

The will of Mr. William Horatio Nelson Myers, of Leeds, 
formerly a stockbroker, was proved at Wakefield, under 
30,0007. personalty, the acting executors being Mr. William 
Cooke, of Leeds, and the Rev. William Myers Woolsey, tes- 
tator’s nephew. The will is dated 1866, with three codicils, 
1866-7-9 ; and testator died on 28th July last, a widower. 
There are a few legacies to relatives and others. The rest of 
his property he leaves to be divided in two equal moieties, be- 
tween his son, William Beswick Myers, and his daughter, 
Ann Myers ; but should they or their children not acquire a 
vested interest in the respective shares bequeathed to them, 
then he leaves bequests to public and charitable institutions. 

The wills of the undermentioned have been recently proved 
-—viz.: Richard S. Butterfield (Wakefield), under 180, 0007. per- 
sonalty, who has left a legacy of 500/. to the Wesleyan 
Auxiliary Fund ; Francis Bligh Hookey, Kent, 30,0007.. who 
has bequeathed a reversionary legacy of 1,000/. to the Infant 
Orphan Asylum, Wanstead ; James Hewett, Durham, 10,000/., 
who has left charitable bequests to several institutions at 
Gateshead ; and Thomas Collings, Lansdown-road, Hampton- 
wick, who has left an interesting collection of very curious 
books and Romish classical works, including Cardinal Wise- 
man’s lectures, 


and frequent menaces, showed that she was anxious favo" pe 
of them in the interest of the younger boy, whom shied by ip? 
The eldest died in 1866, eaten up with sores Ca¥" 49d iyo 
cruelty of the mother, and the second was. foun apd 
field in June last with a rope tied round his b0 y peas? ost 
other end attached to the horns of a cow. _ His put 4 P 
supposed at first to be the result of an accident, toed. 
mortem examination showed that he had first bee disco” 
and then placed in the position in which he was 
Moreover a short time previously the woman ha 7 peliet ! 
heard to propose to rid the house of him, and ma’ | 
had been killed by the cow.- The man Pelet was a 1 
but the woman, being declared guilty, was sente?¢ sae 
labour for life. eat SE Aye 
The whole family of M. Louis Chevalier, living 9) ve Migs 
de Cruziere, France, consisting of ten persons, hr?’ os 


Arrocious AsSAULT ON A MARRIED WoMAN AT PECKHAM. 
—An atrocious case came before the magistrate at Lambeth 
Police-court on Monday morning. Mrs. Clarke, the wife of a 
publican at Kennington-green, had been to a chapel at Peckham 
the previous evening, and was returning home, when she was 
set upon by three lads, and, after being dragged through pools 
of water and mud to a dark spot, was assaulted in the most 
brutal manner, and robbed into the bargain. Three youths— 
named Thomas Foster, seventeen years old ; James Sweeney, 
seventeen ; and Daniel Sweeney, sixteen—are in custody, 


and were remanded for the completion of the case against | victims to the consequences of eating poisonous A ~pe” P 
them. They protested innocence, but circumstances were| The succours of art were unavailing, and not one 3° 
strong against them, caped. f accol”, oth. 

The New York papers just received are full OF * | the 5 


RossETIER’s Harr Restorer is the only preparation which 


the arrival of Father Hyacinthe, which took place ? dar, sf 
can be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its of 


The reverend gentleman had not landed before he yoy ty, 


original colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring| in American manners. He was at once attacks New jet 
properties which may have become deficient through age or| porters, one of whom (the representative 0 t * aoe 
disease. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. Times) writes : ‘‘ The steward kindly pointed 07" ,qdiP4 sf) 


of our search, who was then walking fore and a 2 ‘ of, 
all Catholic priests daily do, from his breviary t whos? yh? 
apart for each day. Pausing to survey the ma? A 
has been borne on the wings of fame to the rem ; 
of Christendom, we could not help being amaZ’ dle be 
simplicity of his exterior. He is below the ™ dai, a 


FEMALE ATTRACTIONS can be largely enhanced by the use 
of scientific appliances of a remote as well as of a modern 
origin, now given to the public for the first time. Tight- 
lacing need not be abandoned, as all the baneful influences 
are nullified by the new system. The most charming effects 
upon the hair and complexion, and the most perfect figure - 
and carriage, available to all ladies who will read Mrs. | stout, stoops a little, has grey hair, dark oy ing Dg 
Singleton’s brochure, just published, free by post for thirteen| face. At a distance there is nothing str 2 with bree 
stamps. Apply by letter, to Mrs, Singleton, 58, Mount-street, | pearance, but the moment you come in contac ands Ww 
Grovesnor-square, London, feel an indescribable charm coming over your 


Novewper 6, 1869.] THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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On Tuesday evening, about six o’clock, a man who 


dks yp. 
You a aus Soft, earnest voice completes the fascination, and 
yer? or dnbletely won. Immediately you realise that this 
fous y Ae man, but one whose mental powers are mar- 
© beay “veloped. He is gentlemanly and affable withal— 
dvants ideal of refinement. Approaching him, we took 
Nake ee of a pause in his reading to introduce ourself, and 
*Orde = wn the object of our visit. He very politely ac- 
. Xcel] a brief interview, during which he told us that he was 
hit the nt health, and, apart from a little fatigue, felt not a 
> Worse for his journey. He came to America for the 
Stitut °t learning more of the people and studying their 
Bist He informed us that he purposed sojourning 
. The »S lor two months at least.” 
ee Must “’y News remarks that the advancing spirit of the 
‘Stive j indeed have reached Eton—that ancient seat of per- 
1itse of struction and privileged idleness—when we find the 
4hitte of advanced education for ladies” occupying the 
® ang: ‘he most eminent and successful masters. Under 


u 
& Mae reed the Rev. Stephen Hawtrey and the Rev. W. 


Very: that 
tity i 
in 
yes, : was carried by a large majority. } 
hp atharine Budd, aged ninety-one, the oldest person in 
Wag futon, was buried at that place a day or two ago, 
Dhy si ollowed to her grave by her seven sons, six of whom 
} No pp otans of some standing—Christian Budd, M.D., J.P., 
Taunton ; George Budd, M.D., London; Samuel 
D., Exeter ; John Wilford Budd, M.D., Ply- 
‘chard Budd, M.D., Barnstaple; William Budd, 
‘ al 'fton, Bristol; and Mr. Octavius Budd, being the 
a fey mourners. : 
oferty days ago the Karl of Dudley, with Lord Rokeby and 
‘the do ladies, visited the Nine Locks coal mine, the scene 
hi the ,“Plorable accident some months ago, and while down 
age rkings of the mine his lordship presented to each of 
Xhj ats, by whose heroic exertions the wonderful rescue was 
BR, = handsome gold watch and chain. 
Re vlish missionary has been murdered near Tien-tsin. 
n Y. J. Williamson, late of the Missionary Society, in 
Qnq 7 With Mr. Hodge, was in a boat anchored in the 


hed 48 attacked by armed robbers and Mr. Williamson was 
ty Warr es personal violence or from falling into 
4, Ode st in the mélée is not known. The robbers injured 
Me a “ise Seriously. The body was recovered from the canal 
i Pro 8 afterwards. 
% eonnly the smallest bankruptcy (in amount) ever brought 
Ost tt came before Mr. Commissioner Holroyd this week. 
4 ewayy “ASE of a married woman, Sarah Pavitt, residing at 
Vi Ig, G in Essex, who sought relicf from a debt o 
«th he d. It seemed that she had brought an action jointly 
0 ‘husband against a Mr. Turpin, for alleged defama- 
Character. The action not being proceeded with, 
bag anq of non pros. was entered, and the bankrupt and her 
tig Susp Were both arrested for the above paltry sum. She 
%, ang ct ten weeks’ imprisonment. There was no opposi- 
nA 8aq the order of discharge was granted. 
4 ha, 18e of poisoning has occurred at Leeds. A young 
beethanaed James Chadwick, an apprentice to Messrs. 
ay Q suff t and Sons, chemists and druggists, Briggate, having 
Dyitge €ring for two or three days from tic doloreux, took 
iy Pegy] Cf Battle’s solution of opium to allay the pain. 
tis deat 28 that he fell into a deep sleep, which terminated 
Vay : 
wee apREN Lost 1n 4 Woop.—Two boys, aged respectively 
atderest four years, having played truant from school, 
th €p ch; Into a wood near Barnstaple on Saturday. The 
best On ld was found by the side of the Middle Leat 
oa Unay) Xhausted. On being questioned, he stated he had 
Wag Able to get his little brother home. On further search 
Step, Und that the child was dead ; he had fallen into the 
been dragged out alive, but died from subsequent 
to the cold. 
mere States that at Luzarches, France, nearly all the 
te ait Workmen used to have wens, whereas now this 
th, ce i has become very rare in the locality. This circum- 
Wr 1, attributes to the fact that lace is no longer made 
tk at themerly little children four years old were set to 
whe fro at article, and every woman in the place was hard 
daych th. Morning till night. Hence the constant strain to 
ate © neck was exposed in order to see the lines of the 
Wrde Would begin by producing a thickness, which after- 
ey jSenerated into a wen. Men seldom or never laboured 
b, ey infirmity. 
B: yacinthe will be replaced this year in the pulpit 
as Stat ame by a Dominican monk, Brother Monsorbet. 
Of ty ed to be a good orator, but rather eccentric. 
Vethe Sct W's Cathedral the following changes in the hours 
tia. Su "vices have been notified as taking place from Ad- 
yay anqy: On Sundays and on Christmas-day, Good 
nd Ascension-day, morning service will be at 10.30, 
Son service at 3.15. On week-days (except Christ- 
gi 200d Friday, and Ascension-day) the services will 
ty, Neg Sr? 10 a.M., and 4 P.M. 
gj jtaligy 2¥s have gone out in Paris we are told that the 
Magee *mong the women and girls there has decreased 
“eas the aber cent. As a counterpoise to this it is added 
» th S¢ of the chignon has increased brain fever 7i per 


ster” Quests 

‘iy eat i, tion of premature burial continues to excite much 
the ® op oe France, So many cases of persons being buried 
‘ty, Ast Y narrowly escaping that fate have occurred within 
tgs St er “w months, that several writers have begun an 
‘ 0 Prbyign2te against the existing laws. M. Ramboson has 
ie ata jShed a very elaborate treatise on the subject, and, if 


&h 
Dre ef 
Siay) S@n 

bagrlalyy cut 


Urnishes be correct, there can be no doubt that 
obligatory interment twenty-four hours after 
onounced decease involves a very serious risk of 
.alive. The author adds a fearful catalogue of 
ticated instances of these fatal mistakes. Some 
Shits Y curious ; for instance, the case of the German 
i records that he was thrice pronounced dead 
interment, and was buried alive at last ; and 
d;°3 rey; bé Provost, the author of ‘* Manon Lescaut,”’ 
t ig Sect, vod and killed by the knife of the surgeon who 
04,08 lites? Im. To non-travelling Englishmen the sub- 
W; “vel j © Personal interest, but it seriously affects those 
ith the 1 lands where precipitate interment is the rule. 
SUicidg hortening days and§ gathering glooms of winter, 
Season” has set in, as instances are |not wanting 


ts 
Wr 


to prove. 
was walking over Southwark-bridge towards Cannon-street, 
with a glass medicine bottle in his hand, asked a woman who 
was selling chestnuts which was the right way to St. Paul’s- 
churchyard. She turned round to direct him, but before she 
had time to say a word he jumped on the stone parapet of the 
bridge, cried out with a loud voice, ‘‘ This is the way,” and 
then leaped into the Thames. This is stated to be the third 
suicide from this bridge within the past month. 

St. Petersburg is being threatened at this moment with 
total inundation. At the last advices the Neva had already 
overflowed its banks, and guns were being fired to warn the 
tenants of ground floors to remove themselves and their families 
to higher stories, or else to abandon the city. Inthe lower 
quarters the inhabitants were rapidly deserting. This is the 
first flood that has taken place at St. Petersburg for five-and- 
forty years. The last was in 1824, when 462 houses were 
destroyed, and 3,600 seriously damaged ; 20,000 people were 
then left without shelter, and 600 were drowned. It is im- 
possible to over-estimate the misery produced by catastrophes 
of this kind. 

Mr. Favell, the coroner for North Durham, held an inquest 
at Gateshead on Monday, on the body of Emily Skelton, thir- 
teen years of age, daughter of a photographer, residing in that 
town, who had been accidentally shot by her brother, William 
Skelton, ten years of age, on the previous Friday. The father 
of the children had been in the habit of keeping a loaded pistol 
between the mattresses and the bed in the sleeping apartment; 
and the mother, in doing up the bed on the Friday, had taken 
the pistol and had placed it on the window-sill. The little 
boy, unknown to his mother, had come into the room and 
removed the pistol into the kitchen, and, not knowing that it 
was charged, he pulled the trigger, and it went off, the 


result being that he shot his sister, who was employed looking 


after some domestic matters. The charge took effect in the 


region of the heart, and though the best surgical assistance of 


the district was called in, the poor little girl sank and died on 
Sunday, forgiving Willie before she expired. As the unfor- 
tunate affair was purely accidental, a verdict to that effect was 
returned ; at the same time the father was admonished not to 
keep loaded weapons about the house. 


Mr. William Henry Gladstone, son of the Premier, and 
M.P. for Whitby, has been appointed Third Lord of the 
Treasury. The appointment, of course, arises, from the 
recent changes whereby Mr. Stansfeld becomes Financial 


Secretary and Mr. Ayrton First Commissioner of Works. 


TripLE Birru.—The wife of a Mr. Pill, of Fowey, Corn- 


wall, was delivered of three children on Saturday. 


Dotes Interesting my (pp, 


M. Van Hutz, chief of the Botanical Garden of Ghent, 
says the diameter of some of the leaves of the Victoria Regia 
has now reached nine feet, and the circumference twenty- 
seven feet. He recently piled bricks on one of the leaves, not 
until it was crushed down beneath the weight, but only until 
a slight rent had commenced. The weight was then put into 
a scale, and found to be 246 lbs. 

On dit that the Empress Eugénie, when in Constantinople, 
was very anxious to taste the ‘‘national” dish of the country. 
The Sultan at once communicated with his chef, and at 
dinner, next day, the ‘‘dish of honour” was a gigantic 
turkey stuffed with rhubarb. 

SomerHinc Axout Ecas.—Some interesting details re- 
specting the trade in eggs have been published by a German 
paper. It appears that the use and importation of eggs in 
England increases vastly from year to year. From 1843 to 
1847 the import for the year amounted to 73 millions of eggs, 
during the next five years 103 millions on an average, in the 
following year 147 millions, and in the next 163 millions, In 
the year 1861, 2034 millions ; in 1864, 3354 millions ; and in 
1866 as much as 430,878,880 eggs, a value of 1,097, 1971. By 
far the greater part of the imports come from France ; on the 
other hand, very few eggs are brought from Germany. The 
cargoes of eggs are chiefly shipped in steamers, and go to the 
harbours of Southampton, London, Folkestone, Newhaven, 
and Shoreham. The time of egg-laying begins in France from 
January to March ; April, May, and June are the most pro- 
ductive months ; in July the production falls off, takes up a 
little again in August and September, leaves off entirely in 
October and November, and in December is absolutely 


nil. In order to obtain eggs even at this time 
scientific means are employed. The stables are warmed 
and the hens are fed with buckwheat and meat. 


Poultry-keeping in France is chiefly in the hands of the small 
landowners, who carry it on in an energetic, business-like 
manner. This is particularly the case in the provinces of 
Burgundy, Normandy, and Picardy. Paris alone consumes 
12,000,000 francs worth of eggs. One may generally assume 
that the districts which grow buckwheat produce most eggs. 
The harbours from which the greatest export of eggs takes 
place are Calais, Cherbourg, and Honfleur; at Calais the eggs 
are packed in chests and straw, 1,100 in each chest ; at Cher- 
bourg and Honfleur in chests of 600 to 1,200. The business 


is very profitable, and such results might probably follow in 
Germany if the landowners, especially the small proprietors, 
would introduce a rational system of poultry-keeping. Of 
late years large masses of eggs are opened in the German 
markets, and the yolk sold cheap ; the white is sold to manu- 
facturers. 

Notable persons marry at all sorts of ages, as per 
following: Adam and, Eve, nought; Shakspeare, 
eighteen ; Ben Jonson, twenty-one; Franklin, tweuty- 
four; Mozart, twenty-five; Washington, twenty-seven ; 
Sterne, twenty-eight; Nelson, twenty-nine; Burns, 
thirty ; Chaucer, thirty-three ; Wordsworth, thirty-three ; 
Wilberforce, thirty-five ; Aristotle, thirty-six ; Wellington, 
thirty-seven ; Luther, forty-two; Addison, forty-four ; Wes- 
ley, forty-seven ; Swift, forty-nine; Buffon, fifty-five; Old 
Parr, last time, one hundred and twenty. These are all good 
precedents, from old Adam and Eve before they were a year 
old, down to the veteran Parr. 


HoLioway’s O1NTMENT AND Pitts—RELIABLE REMEDIES. 
—In wounds, bruises, sprains, glandular swellings, enlarged 
veins, neuralgic pains, and rheumatism, the application of 
this soothing Ointment to the affected parts not only gives the 
greatest ease, but likewise cures the complaint. The Pills 
much assist in banishing the tendency to rheumatism, and 
similar painful disorders, whilst the Ointment cures the local 
ailment. The Pills remove the constitutional disturbance, and 
regulate every organ throughout the human body. The cure 
is neither tempurary nor superficial, but permanent and com- 
plete, and the disease rarely recurs, so perfect has been the 
purification performed by these searching yet harmless 
preparations, 
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A LOOK BACKWARD. 


Ox! to be a child again. My 
only treasures bits of shell and 
stone and glass. To love no- 
thing but maple sugar. To fear 
nothing but a big dog. To go 
to sleep without dreading the 
morrow. To wake up with a 
shout. Not to have seen a 
dead face. Not to dread a 
living one. To be able to be- 
lieve. Does life give us any- 
thing, in the after-life, as com- 
pensation for the lack of all 

ae this ? I asked, as I watched the 
busy little feet about me, never weary of chasing some butter- 
fly of the minute. But then when this thought overshadowed 
me it was a blue day. Things had somehow got “ contrary.” 
My shoe might have pinched, or my belt have been too tight ; 
or I had been up too long without my coffee ; or 1 had for- 
gotten the touch of my first baby’s velvet cheek, or my 
mother’s praise of my first pie, or my exultation when I cut 
and fitted down a carpet all myself, sewing on the thick seams 
till my fingers were swollen and sore, because help was not to 
be had. I remember when it was finished how intensely I 
admired myself and that carpet. Then I have strutted round 
very proudly, in dresses of my own fitting, that ‘‘ were fits.” 
And once I roasted a piece of beef, and seasoned it with 
saleratus instead of salt ; think of the triumph of that moment ! 
But that was owing to a too-fascinating novel under my cook- 
ing apron, in a day when novels were forbidden fruit. And 
once, at the romantic age of twelve years, I gave a little blue- 
eyed boy one of my long yellow curls, and he threw it in the 
gutter, and said, ‘‘he hated girl’s hair,” but then another 
boy was standing by at the time, and the world’s jeer was too 
much for him ; but I may mention in this connection, that 
the next handful of ‘‘three-cornered nuts” he offered me 
when we were alone, followed that curl into the gutter ! 

I have also dim recollections of ‘‘seating” a pair of trousers, 
to see if I had any undeveloped talent in that line ; but I 
have a lurking suspicion that I must have interfered with 
their original shape, for though my efforts received due com- 
mendation, I am confident those breeches were never worn 
afterward. But I think my failure came of my always run- 
ning away, in my girlhood, whenever the family tailoress 
came to reside with us for a period, to make innumerable 
vests, jackets, &c., for my little brothers. In revenge she 
prophesied that, when I was married, I should have always 
boys, and be very glad of her presence. When she learned, 
years after, that I had three girls, she remarked, ina limp and 
crestfallen state, that ‘‘it beat all that I should have my 
way in such a matter as that!” ‘ 

Oh, yes, I suppose there is something to be got out of the 
world besides dolls and sugar-candy ; but whether it is worth 
while to go through all we do to secure it remains yet the 
unsolved problem. ; FANNY FERN, 


THE MYSTIC. 


The following new poem by the Poet Laureate appears in 
the Atlantic Almanac, and will be gladly welcomed by all 
Tennyson’s admirers :— : 

Angels have talked with him, and shown him thrones : 
Ye knew him not: he was not one of ye :— 
Ye scorned him with an undiscerning scorn : 
Ye could not read the marvel in his eye, 
The still, serene abstraction ; he hath felt 
The vanities of after and before ; 
Albeit, his spirit and his secret heart, 
The stern experience of converse lives, 
The linked woes of many a fiery change 
Had purified, and chastened, and made free. 
Always there stood before him, night and day, 
Of wayward, vary-coloured circumstance, 
The imperishable presences serene, 
Colossal, without form, or sense, or sound, 
Dim shadows, but unwaning presences, 
Four facéd to four corners of the sky : 
And yet again, three shadows, fronting one, 
One forward, one respectant, three but one ; 
And yet again, again and evermore, 
For the two first were not, but only seemed 
One shadow in the midst of a great light, 
One reflex from eternity or time, 
One mighty countenance of perfect calm, 
Awful, with most invariable eyes. 
For him the silent congregated hours, 
Daughters of time, divinely tall, beneath 
Severe and youthful brows, with shining eyes 
Smiling a god-like smile (the innocent light ° 
Of earliest youth, pierced through and through with all 
Keen knowledges of low-embowéd eld), 
Upheld, and ever hold aloft the cloud 4 
Which droops, low-hung, on either gate of life, 
Both birth and death ; he in the centre fixt, 
Saw far on each side, through the grated gates, 
Most pale and clear and lovely distances. 
He often lying broad awake, and yet 
Remaining from the body, and apart 
In intellect and power and will, hath heard 
Time flowing in the middle of the night, 
Ané all things creeping to a day of doom. 
How could ye know him? Ye were yet within 
The narrower circle ; he had well nigh reached 
The last, which, with a region of white flame, 
Pure without heat, into a larger air 
Upburning, and an ether of black blue, 
Investeth and ingirds all other lives. 

ALFRED TENNYSON, 


SOUNDS OF THE DECLINING YEAR, 
By Henry Warp BEECHER, 


Every year there is, and must always be, a long procession 
of last things. Nature keeps her children awake for a time 
only, and then hushes them to sleep. Even early in spring, 
bed-time comes to tulips, hyacinths, crown imperials, and 
whole tribes of bulbs. Wedo not miss them, because they 
give way to gorgeous successors. 

In the fields and in the garden, every week, species after 
species of comely plants, having had on their best clothes— 
better than Solomon wore--fold them up or drop them at their 
feet, and gotosleep. But, asduringall theearly months, as many 
come as go. No one missesthem, and there isno senseof decline 
in the season. But there comes a time when the summer has 
lasted long, and the great brimful days have squandered the 
immeasurable sunlight with a prodigality which would, have 
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bankrupted any capitalist but Nature, that we see signs of | has not made a noise. Song-birds that usually sing through (From Punch). ¥ 
repentance and retrenchment. The days grow provident. | August are utterly silent now, and have been since the NOVEMBER. Sach 
They do not light their candle so early in the morning, and | second weck of August. The field-sparrow, too, has forgot The lifeless leaves are falling thick and fast 
they blow it out sooner at night. They have been put on | his cunning. The wood-thrush is dumb. The robin has run In country woodlands and surburban squares 5 
short allowance evidently. All the day’s household feel the | down. Only two songsters remain—the rooster and the crow. All cheap excursion trains and tourist fares 
growing economy. ‘The leaves have been too lush, and word | They hold on! Bless your old black coat, lazy flying crow! Have ceased, all Jong vacation joys are pas ; 
is sent to them to husband their resources, Like a man of | And bless your voice too. If far enough off, it is not un- Soon will the sky with fog be overcast, “ 
declining fortune, they begin to wear their suits after they | musical. It is a generous thing in you to keep on singing in What time the borough towns elect their Mayor 
get rusty. Long before a streak of colour comes the maples | autumn as well as you did in spring! May you never grow And horse and hound pursue the timorous hare*s 
have lost their glittering green. Like one whose hair thins | grey, or lack a morsel in time of hunger! And yet, sounding And sportsmen face the keen hibernal blast. 
before it turns grey, the trees seem less abundantly furnished afar off, receding and mufiled by the forests to which you are In Caledionia’s gay historic plaid— l- 
with leaves. Branches appear through the thinning tufts ; | flying, there is sadness in your solfeggio monosyllabic. How Wherewith the mercers’ plate-glass fronts are fu 
more of the heavens are seen chequered above you, as you lie | nearly is summer over when we listen to the crow, and praise The maidens in our thoroughfares are clad, I 
in the cherished spots under the trees. The very grass, twice | him as a song-bird. In silk, and poplin, and the humbler wool ; = 
cut and after nibbled, grows discouraged, and falls into a And, anxiously expected all the year, pr 
dream of its past glory. Crickets dressed in black, like -) i Thy Pocket-Book, O Punch, will now appear! _, prey 
mourners at a funeral, swarm in the fields, chirping and Ede Hamomist. THe FeaTaer THAT NEARLY BROKE THE Cameb shicd ys 
scraping a note, merry enough in itself, but made, by its —Little Wife ; ‘‘One thing more, Dolly Poppet, WD 
associations with the decline of the summer, to sound plain- Se nearly forgotten ! Get three pairs of the thickest packs. Bs 
tive. I wonder that crickets are so fond of monotones. They ‘¢ Why don’t the men propose, mamma, lamb’s-wool stockings for mamma. Here’s an ole 3 ford 
harp for ever on one string. They ought at least to have two Why don’t the men propose ? size, which you can carry in your breast-pocket. re 
strings to their bow. It is bad to be a creature of one idea. Each one seems coming to the point E F 
It eae be that they confine themselves to a single line in ‘And then away he goes.” i The Place for Kicking east MELA. é 
pheno hope zh artistic perfection, for they play as well the ‘‘ They are frightened at your cost, my dear ; The modern Isthmian Game.—The Suez Canal. e yo 
rst overture which they begin in monotone, as they do the They are thinking of your clothes He Folks who have not missed their vicatiole aoe 
ety, ey note, before the frost nips them, or the turkeys ‘(. is so very close,” it was observed, ‘he will squabble Family. pase x 
S Buk Lpeteg dita ante euiadenailie acs mean about a single farthing.” ‘‘ Well,” remarked W., ‘‘I have From Grave to Gay.—The conversion§ of Bun as Np. 
aving ol 0 noticeable | always thought that the less one squabbles about the better.” | Cemetery into a recreation ground. i2e E 
feature of August. Until July the heavens are scarcely large SEVERE.—A certain lady had a custom of saying to a | Lona May Sue Engoy Ir—The Real ‘ Queen's Pr 
encugh to hold the compass and volume of their song. What | favourite little dog, to make him follow her, ‘‘ Come along, |Health. — f ce Ts 
Se ot birds ses 3 SEA ae oe eat ade rete sae A would-be-witty gentleman stepped up to her bn oy ’ (From the Free Lance.) ber day) lod 
Sere ty to“ Byery treo is sata tL ctaniserotl'tintt Se 4 anc accosted her with, ‘Is it me, madam, you called ?” ‘Oh, A Landlord’s Allowance. —A quart a day (Quart ty 
: pire of Irinity Church, anc | no, Sir,” said the lady, with great composure, ‘it wasanother | Hands Off.—Emigrants to Australia. R 
has a chime of bells. Every bush has its singing master ; the | puppy I spoke to.” | Music b Handle A: box-organ : 
a and the grove SON of jal Se ee * An imaginative young man, labouring over the gradual | 4 asia ea Peay. 
18 no onger a our, but a 1a “pas four, 1a ewlia out- encroachments of womankind n mascu in J 1 | ay: oy . : H : 
burst begins. This latening does not argue alone the tardi- | matter of dress, breaks into Boae as retort et Sa Hirlhs, A ALTLAACS, my aenths. i.) U 
ness of the morning, but the decline as well of sensibility in They took our coats—at first we hardly missed ’em ; | = . a ers ’ » of 25+ er &, © 
the songsters. Alas ! their second brood is hatched, and the Andithes they aped Fon dickeys rd ear ALe ? | [These Aunouncements are foger tenor}? uniform rate J * ‘ es 
cares of the household are doing by them what they do to They stole our sacks—we only laughed and kissed ’em— BIRTHS. ife © ie aa 
thousands of sweet girls, who exchange the piano for a cradle, Emboldened, then they stole ne very hats ; On the 30th ult., at 1, Sunderland-piace, Westbourne-park, the © ee I, 
and the many chorded symphony for a single voice crying at Until, by slow and sure degrees, the witches AN eed eae at Sromley-common, Kent, the wife of A+ que of b ¢ 
untimely hours. And yet the birds do sing in July. But Have taken all—our coats, hats, boots, and breeches! Esq., of a daughter. «1. the wi a get 
when August comes, like shrunken and spectacled old gentle-| THe LaTEsr QuoraTions IN THE MATRIMONIAL MARKET Bean! Ban of aispnsaneos House, 100, Lower Tulee-b ot se 
men, they begin to think of comforts and forget elegancies. | — Marriages scarce and depressed ; engagements dull and but | , 8 the 30th ult., at Sussex Lodge, Loughborongh-road, Brixto™ f Pay 
Once a song was sweeter to the robin than a worm or a berry. | few coming forward ; courtships long and lingering ; mercan eT gas Boe Bare F sedi M 
Not so now. They silently, decently, conservatively take | tile business dull; scandal market overstouked: Abeaukx ah 4 On'the S0th ult:, aS ry a ate he Rev. C. J 008g We “Uy, 
their food, without asking a blessing or returning a note of | plies light stock inferior, and in good daniand: aiscarded Blackbee, of Se ee Tetons Rater Shiest daughter ~ * diy 
thanks. This is a reform against nature. I have often pro- | lovers plenty and stock accumulating ; tablin a good desert Bt the soth ale. Portland-road, Regent's-parke | | sames Deeg co "ay 
posed to lecture the birds. But they drown my voice in | ment. aed ae TU son of the late J. A ae Os to Soest gicars rt, youngses™ bs ¢ 
summer, and will not hear me in autumn. I would say to ‘‘Do you think, doctor,” asked an anxious mother, ‘‘ that OQ ELI seen yale e SS 
nee if ai ad get eae Eee, not age 1, - ee it would improve ttle Johnny’s health to take Hibs to the et ene ae, at Ambassadorseotrt, 8 James’s Palace, a Hy 
and musical? Is song but the selfish utterance of early love- | s rings and let him try the water!” ‘1 haven’ - | of T. March, Esq., in her seventy-seventh year. E. 2° by , for 
joy ? When the flush and flame of wedding is past is there not, it madam.” ‘* What spanes would you aes ae | Mv s uahty-sixtiorears’ Doughty-street, Mechlenburgh-squaz® |g, yt Xe 
in the solid certainty and wealth of calm and sober love, | ‘Any springs, madam, where you find plenty of soap u Spe ths fot lies Bh 10, Wood-lane, Shepherd’s-bush, Wm. Pas” Pt ~ 
reasons for an anthem? Ought not life, which begins in silence, To HorvricuLTURISTS.—The fruits of breaking a ‘pane of oS ate Sub Soest alt? ? rats ( 
griswith crying: to ont mle? At Ts betore Fye site for, glass aro mucslly, currents gr air oath “There is no medicine at the present day } 757s iN A 
cag to Mare ei ee: wa, % a nen’ : ) eit thet Mora F HILosopHy.—All flesh is grass ; this accounts for | highly as Perry Davis's Vegetable Pain Killer 5,00 rie wt 
ee aay catenaeerid Sena aisite Cooadne & iefee te so many people being so green. used it in my family for years, and in every ins” eae r 
’ which over- Woman.—There’s a purple half to the grape, a mellow half | proved a sovereign remedy. 1 tested it to-day ° wer nthe 


to the peach, a sunny half to the globe, and a ‘* better half” | burn, and found it all that could be desired, —** De bed ene 


hangs all.” 
Editor of Messenger, New York.—To P. D. & Som, st 


LT have never found a bird that could understand this little | to man. 
sermon- They do not go to sleep, however. They getupand| SunrrmenTar.—‘‘I am indeed very much afraid of light- | Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFoe yy nf Mop tit 
ef y 
3 


go out. But the sermon is true, though the meeting-house is | ning,” murmured a pretty girl, during a storm. ‘‘ And well | are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and cart It 3 Yen 
‘for your heart is | out the directions printed on every packages t wh ist i a, tleg 


empty. This year the birds ceased more abruptly than usual. | you may be,” sighed her despairing lover, 

One day bobolinks sung. On the very next, and thence for- | made of steel.” more difficult to make than other Starches, 38) ee Big 

ward, every one of them was silent. The wren chattered | Living for the Present.—Waiting till your aunt leaves you | is overcome, they will say like the Queen’s Laundte ion 

till the last of July, then for a few days whizeed, and since | something in her will. is the finest Starch they ever used. oe dai 
et 


(jOLOURED PICTURES, for Scrap- All post-fro2 for Stamps, Bi 
books or Screens:—Coaching Scenes, set of six, post- 4 INGER - TRAPS, or SEN- xi0t8 ~~ 
sa 2s. 94.; Views on the Rhine, set of six, 2s. 9d. 5 SATION TUBES, by which Two Per- CONVULSIONS IN TT eETHInc.—None but bert De 
ishing and Shooting, set of six, 2s. 9d.; Sporting Sub- sons may be firmly united. Harmless and 6c ing UY ont 
; armless ¢ : . in 
jects set of six, 2s, 9d.; Foxhunting, set of six, 2s, 9d. 5 or highly amusing. 6d.; per post, 8 Stamps. Mothers know the real worry of | the teeth es ce rong 
the whole scries of fiv cee eae : and the Nursery has no worthier or more 1 up? iy 
ole ve sets (carefully packed in boards), ODDS and ENDS, for Ser by ; : ’ : ying Sy? tye 
post-free for 13s. 7d. Size of each Picture, without margin, mate an eps ie Be Pre- adjunct than Mrs. Johnson’s American Soothing 5 tht tog te 
about 7 by 5} inches; some larger. A capital collectio, Postare oa iy ein Packie Can which, easily applied to the Infant’s gums, relieV pal rans 
well ‘coloured. — JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, a Sedat ote a, bas pain and prevents Convulsions. The experienc? ° yop? we b 
London. ADIES’ CHRISTIAN NAMES. Every a century has made the article extremely popular. “zat” Won" 
Letter combined in One Monoeram, Ilumi- . ithout tl e of ** Barcel & Sons 9 sty IW 
nated in Gold and Colours. 1s. per Sheet, or the Set of a ae Mele ate ve a : Nee ic rem 
ringdon Street,” is on the stamp. Sold by al Ay 
LOOK T0 YOUR TEETH. GENTLEMEN’S NAMES. Same Prices and Numbers. at 2s. 9d. a bottle. won 
DECORATION, Ecclesiastic or Domestic.—* HOW to ti ro 
R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- | MAKE and FIX \TEXTS, Emblems, &c. With Nine —— het th, 
Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated Pages of Illustrations.” 13 Stamps. in ee i rs = > ie way . 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised ase, a 5s. a tooth, Everything else requisite for the same purpose. Patent Eid Gloves, BWelicately HF ergumee 7 ray Y 
re £2 an aset. These teeth are mo natural, comfort- Copyright and Choice PHOTOGRAPHS, from 8d. per 0 tert 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- Dozen up to 10s. 6d. each. o Se 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- Full Catalogue posted for One Stamp. Wheeler & Co., Wheele® = y> faa 
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aquare.—Consultation Free. S. B. BEAL, 47, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 
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Ladies’. Fe post 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 5 peas : 
16 & 17 POULTRY. A Es x : 4 
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: Ladies’ Paris 


PUNCH-AND-JUD Y} 
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EW COMIC CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. | Cntics Ts, 35 pac bgi it 
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Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 
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TRADE MARK. 


Ladies and Gentlemen s Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair. 


f poor 
4 Sheets (with 36 Names) for 3s. 6d. Postage, 2d. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 
MINIATURE BROUGHAMS. 


Single and Circular Fronted, Let on Hire for 
EVERY SATURDAY. Three Years at Forty Guineas per Annum, after 
which they become the property of the Hirer. 
i {E: ‘ { ah THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
0 BR B 1 C 1D ’; GA R R I C K S et R 1D i ifs L O N D O N, W.C. also applies’ to Landaus at Fifty Guineas, and 


a Ee Waggonettes with moveable heads at from 
Twenty-five Guineas per Annum. 
THE DENMARK PHAETON, 


“Dick Radclyffe and Co.’s establishment contains a great number of : at tit y 
new and attractive objects.”—-The Queen, Aug. 21, 1869. as built for H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
contains four persons comfortably, is light and 


strong, and can be made to suit any sized cob or 
pony, price 22 guineas. 


SEES AQULBIA, NTE Sh ant Hess Bakery 
SEEDS, FERNS, | HORTICULIURAL SALONGA ORWIBTONDO MEWS Z 
FERN CASES, ELEGANCIES. READING ft 


regret FOR THE REMOVAL INVALIOS org 
DICK RADCLYFFE & CORRES, | «ee LO 


SEED MERCHANTS, GROWERS, &c., 
129, HIGH HOLBORN, 


And at the Royal Horticultural Gardens, South Kensington. 
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Invalid Cob Cal ue 
The Greatest Ease and comf fitte 0 
aa) for Removing Invalids, bes re 
Hse SN Parent NoIsELESS Warr orat] 
aS 5 =< may be engaged, on Moe 
Bs Z ; journey, on applicatio® t 
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14, RIDING-HO Go 
Also a good assortm at! 
Broughams and other ¢ 


SEED GROUNDS—ERFURT, PRUSSIA. 
Hire. 
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Grace issa 
(G7 LONDINI 


Morn on the Meadow. 

The Lily, 

Bright Star of Eve. 

The Wishing Cap. 

Song of the Bee. 

She Sang among the Flowers. 
The Liquid Gem. 

Oh! Chide not My Heart. 
Thy Voice is Near. 

Shylie Bawn. 

Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still. 
Grieve Not for Me. 


lo 
p don : Published by ROBERT COCKS and CO. 


— 
RANZ ABTS NEW SONGS, 30 
€ach ; post free for 19 stamps each :— 
adeline, awake, arise ! 
Our Blessings on the Daisies, 
Savez-vous pas (French words), 
Blissful Dreams. 
Tl Sogno (O Vision Bright). 
Fare Thee Well. 
Oh, the Happy Days! 
Adieu, 
Jeannie’s Old Song. 
Uo dor, , Obs ye Tears ! 
°n: Published only by ROBERT COCKS and CO. 
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Tue principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvement are— 


“The greatest delicacy or utmost power and brilliancy of tone can be produced immediately by the player 
without the practice and effort that has hitherto been absolutely necessary. The extreme simplicity and absence 
of friction ensnre this action keeping in order and wearing far longer than the one generally used. A mucb 
more powerful blow is produced than in ordin»ry pianos, and consequently greater volume and richness of tone.” 
—The Engineer, July 2, 1869. 

“The Musical Instrument Department, generally one of the most interesting in the whole collection, is 
unusually attractive at the present time, as it contains many newly-patented instruments. The most noticeable 
of these is a piano fitted with a new check repeating action. - . The results obtained by these means are 
eminently satisfactory, being 2 beautifully light and elastic touch and an instant repetition.”—Morning Post. 

“*. . . These instruments are fitted with an improvement already patented throughout the greater part of 
Europe and America, which has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians and manufacturers. 
It secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic interruption 
so common to the vibration of the wires. . . .’—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 


Full particulars of this Invention and Mlustrated Price Lists sent upon application. 


SHOW ROOMS :—18, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, 
STEAM WORKS:—1 1o 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET; AND 
,» HERTFORD PLACE, 


a la aR EE SGN tne Heo 
TO LADIES, 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE « CO1L” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and rerrectiy smoorn, 55s, each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s, 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length, 


ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION, 


STACEY & CO., : 
HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45,.CR ANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847 


NOVELTIES IN AUTUMN COSTUMES. 


STAGG and MANTLE beg to announce they are now showing several 


New Designs in Costumes, 


IN SILK, SATIN, WOOL PLAID, TARTAN REPS, AND ALL THE NEW 
DRESS MATERIALS FOR THR PRESENT SEASON. 


y 
ew BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
he STORY OF A DIAMOND. By 


Slop, a M. L. Wuarety. Engravings. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


p Cards 

. BNCIS LESLIE; or, The Prayer 

fap, byrely Taught. By Miss Bicxersreru. Engravings. 
° 28, 6d. cloth boards 3 3s, extra boards, gilt edges, 


D : 
the VIO ; or, The Boy’s Victory. By 
ray Author of ‘The Awdries and their Friends,” &c, 
td SS: Feap. Svo. 2s. cloth boards; 2s. 6d. extra 


Ptren edges, 

ac8IM STREET. A Story of Man- 
Baye ster Life. By the Author of “Jessica’s First 
. re c Feap. 8yo. Engrayings. 2s, cloth boards; 
p Xtra boards, gilt edges. 


ala. YOUR DEBTS; or, Peter and 
Xd yy "Y Vale.. For Little Children. Small4to. Coloured 
mod hgravings. 2s. cloth boards. 
Xondon. _RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY: 
* 66, Paternoster-row 3164, Piccadilly; 31, Western- 
pO Brighton and all Booksellers, 


q 
, ST. JAMES’ CHRISTMAS BOX 
y the 869 wil) consist of a Love Story, written expressly 


> €nti Uthor of “Austin Friars,” George Geith,” &c., 
°d “MY FIRST LOVE.” 


STAGG 


AND 


1 To 4, LEICESTER-SQUARE, Anp 8, LEICESTER-STREET. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR S80 BADLY? 


Is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


8 
ial Rig ISTIEAS BOX will be profusely Illustrated 
af ound in Gold and Colours. Forming a very 
Ug Ps. Present, Price One Shilling, per post Fifteen 
“inst Export Edition will be ready November 
in Yertisements received up to November 12th, 


Boa 
writin James’ Christmas Box’ is the name of the 
Number of the ‘St. James’ Magazine.’ It is 


» myo 
Pou sing, and well contrived, and is sure to be a 


b 
etki, It differs from the rest in mixing up a larger 


eager, a Stories of still life with the sensational 
it tleg tp, 18 excellently illustrated. The novelette JOLGY. & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


by, Node} Wo Lives,’ and the story ‘Told by our Retriever,’ 

eur te ‘ their way of pathetic interest and quiet 

or aici, Pectively. The ‘St. James’ Christmas Box’ has 
Stir! advantage of being larger in bulk than any 
R, " —Vide Tres, December 18, 1868. 


9S ARNOLD, “ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it willwear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


OFFICE, STRAND, W.C. 


RR 
Ngee (OLCH! THE VOICE! Prion’s 
on Fng PRRANT anp Frencn Rose Lozences.—Testi« 
ty Sateen the rising Baritone: “I find your Lozenges 
te The rening to the voice than any others I have yet 
Day ‘kable” relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat in a 
A by Paton agreeable manner.”—R. Lansmere,—Pre- 
On, Ww t. PRICE, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour-street, 

* Per post 12 stamps. 


WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 
COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
oy they are often neglected from motives of delicacy 
by, aig Ting on a number of disorders that the best 
tty of Will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
Rafe] © system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
Negtes ¥Y taken in all such cases, but ensure in most 
8 Wit Ncure. The most delicate female may use 
ly, * Certainty of relief. 


PATTERNS PoOST-FRER, 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate 
Relief and permanent Cure of 


CONSTIPATION, 


And its consequences, such as Hemorrhoids, Cerebral Congestion, Headache, &c., &c. 
TAMAR is agrecable to take, and never produces pain or irritation, 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS; 


And Sold by Messrs. BARcLAy & Sons, Farringdon Street, London ; 
And nearly all xespectable Chymists, 


Price 2s. 3d.’ per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 6d. 


NEW WORK FOR? LADIES. 


Just Published, price 1s. ; free by post for 13 stamps, 


THE ROYAL WOOL-WORK FLOWER-BOOK, 


By Mrs. BE. A. BEDFORD. 


' ABERNETHY’S TOOTH 

| r PASTE 

te, Teg ost effectual preservative for 
q 


ca, and Gums, It gives a pearl-like whiteness, 

0 1 Neng : imparts sweetness to the breath, eradicates 
tain Vent ® Gums firm and healthy, and, if used daily, 
ey 8 j, < Toothache. Its valuable properties have 
not the Wclusive selection by the Royal Family and 


a Pate Atistocracy, 


q 
a 
teerp tt Sota by THOMAS HITCHCOCK, Dentist, 
ne, London, W.C. Price 1s. 9d. per pot. 


uy 
te Xomas D. MARSHALL’S 
kt, pADIES’ BOOTS, 


‘ ete ae MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE 
y Qontltary + Walking Boots, Elastic or Button, Fancy 
ee Rig eels, 168, 6d. New designs in Enamelled 
N nyt, g Croquet or Promenade, 21s, Elastic 
mena. Daiy 2Y Mock Kid or Satinette, 5s. 6d 


This elegant little Treatise is acknowledged to be the best shilling book on Fancy-Work 
ever published. It contains beantiful Coloured Engravings of a Tea-Cosey, Jardiniere, Lady’s 
Work-Box, Mat, Antimacassar, and Carriage Basket ; with plain and reliable instructions, 
illustrated by diagrams, for making and arranging the Flowers with which these articles are 
ornamented, consisting of Primroses, Snowdrops, Lilies of the Valley, Conyolvuluses, Dahlias, 
Roses, Geraniums, Moss, &e. 


tee t 0 <i " 
Wit yeivt er nae any part of the kingdom by comple v 1 .?p 2% 2 At 
Sixpg, Paper pattern of Sole, and P. 0. O. for ondon: Published by J. BEDFORD & CO., 168, REGENT STREET; and 
hee additional. Catalogues post free, 


46, GOODGE STREET, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.; 


ty, (LOMAS D, MARSHALL, 
And may be had at all Booksellers and Fancy Repositories. 


FORDSTREET, LONDON, W. 


- SAUCE, 
BA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


HE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
:. Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
aS ts | THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
‘se improves appetite and digestion, 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 
To avon WARE OF IMITATIONS, 
Sld which, see the Names LEA and 
PERRIN 8, on all Bottles and Labels. 
FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


A 
Sout pts—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
orig, ¥ “ll Dealers in Sauces throughout the 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s, 81., 2s., 2s, 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TBA, 2s. 64, 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Marcet 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co, have no Agents, 
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f EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WAN TED, 

any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayor-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820, 


LEELOFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies, 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Estvblished 1820, Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs, 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-strect, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs, PH ILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops, 


| 2EL: OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
Llished 1820, Terms, Ready Money. 


L EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Farniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles ot 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
strect, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. “Established 1820, 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 

Montreal, Canada; Myers-strect, Sandhurst, Victoria, 

Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 

London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only 


No Connexion with any other’ House of thesam Name. 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organi- 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com: 
plaints one of the best medicines known. 


Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
7id., Is. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
38, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicin -Venders. Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


Bias GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


Price 1s. ijd. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: fcr 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age, 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 
\ ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 


LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak wel 

Testimonial No. 845.—Jenny Liyp writes: “I confirm 
the testimony already so general.’ 

Testimonial No. 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No, 598.—Sir Micnarn Costa writes: “Iam 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency. 

Testimonial 4,126.—Arcupisuor Mannina writes: “1 
approve very highly of them.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice 
stor its decline and impart elasticity aud brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each ; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
Blackfriars-road London, and all Chemists. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 

Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 8d, 

An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. ; 

Post-oflice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly, 


NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &¢ 


HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each. Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly London 
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THE LADY’S OWN 


PAPER. 


[NovemsBer 6, 1869. 


oo EE Nek oe 
a a TDS 


E. & R. GARROULD 


ARE NOW PREPARED WITH EVERY NOVELTY 
FOR THE SEASON. 


READY-MADE SKIRTS, ROBES, AND 
COSTUME DRESSES, 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION 1N THE WEST-END. 


SILKS, SATINS, POPLINS, VELVETS, and VEL- 
VETEENS. SHAWLS, MANTLES, WATERPROOF 
TWEED and OPERA CLOAKS. JACKETS in Sealskin 
and every New Material. Several special Parcels of FURS 
much under price. FLANNEL SHIRTINGS, REAL 
WELSH FLANNELS, SCARLET and COLOURED 
Ditto. <A large Lot of FLANNELS and BLANKETS for 
Charities at Manufacturers’ Prices. 

Mourning of every Description ready for immediate use. 


Patterns Free. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 


150, 152, 154, 156, and 158, EDGWARE-ROAD; and 57 and 
58, QUEEN-STREET, LONDON, W. 


RENCH MERINOS, Widest, Finest, 
Best, in all the fashionable colours, at 2s, the yard.— 
During many seasons this firm has supplied their 
MERINOS to families in all parts of the kingdom, and in 
every instance given entire satisfaction. Vain attempts 
are made under different names and descriptiors to sub- 
stitute mixtures of cotton, but brilliance of colour and 
durability can only be obtained by the use of the finest 
wool. The black portion is particularly recommended, and 
every article requisite for family mourning, with the war- 
ranty ofa firm established 50 years. 
Patterns sent. 
HARVEY & Co. WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 8.E. 


ELVETEEN for DRESSES, MAN- 
TLES, and JACKETS, beautifully soft and silk-like ; 
sacrificed at 2s. Gd. per yard; usually sold at 4s. 6d. 
; Patterns sent. 
HARVEY & CO., WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 'S.E. 


| fpesSeeBERSisvenles ete PLAIDS, including the 


new shade of red, and a case of GERMAN 

MERINOS, newly imported, all at 6s. 9d. the Dress of 12 

yards—truly a ridiculous price for excellent quality. Also 

genteel styles in SERGES, Plain and Figured, suitable for 

Morning Dresses, at 8s, 9d., 10s. 9d., 12s. 9d. the Full Dress, 
Patterrs sent. 

HARVEY & CO., WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 


APANESE SILKS.—Ladies, purchase 


only the German make, richest in quality of Silk, 
and really wears well, at 2s. 64d. the yard. 
Patterns free. 
HARVEY & CO., WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 


ICH SILKS in Dresses at 25s. 6d., 


31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, 
nd Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty 
for wear, at 3s, 64d., wide width ; not to be equalled, 
Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO,, LAMBETH HOUSE, 
WESTMINTER BRIDGE ROAD, 8.E. 


{OSTUMES and DRESSES for 
AUTUMN and WINTER.—A Choice NEW STOCK. 
Either made up or cut by the yard. One of the largest 
Assortments of new Goods in the Trade at marvellous 
prices for cheapness. New Tartans, 5s. 9d. to 25s. the 
Dress. Fine French Merinos, Brilliant Colours, 1s. 6d. 
and 2s, a-Yard. Aberdeen Linseys are cheaper by 10 per 
cent. than last season. The new Satin Cloth at all prices, 
and in every shade of colour. Wooland Silk Reps. Wool 
commencing at 8s. 9d. the Dress. Japanese-figured 
Poplinetts, 10s. 9d. to 16s. 9d. the Dress. Scotch Wool 
Serges, 6s. 9d. to 18s, 9d.; with a choice Stock of Mourning 
and Half Mourning Dresses. A good serviceable Black 
Janus Cord Dress, 4s, 9d. the Twelve Yards. 


{HEAP SILKS and VELVETS. Rich 
Black Glacés and Gros Grains; best makes. Pure 
bright Silk, 1s. 114d. to 8s. Gd. a-Yard. Special cheap lots, 
full 24 inches, 2s. 11}d. and 3s. 11d.; worth at least 1s, 
a-Yard more. 

Black Satins, Gros Royals, Ducapes, Baratheas, and 
other useful makes proportionately cheap. Plain and 
Fancy Silks from 20 to 30 per cent. reduction, commencing 
at 23s. 6d. the Dress of 12 Yards. 

We are clearing out all Remnants Coloured Silks at 
1s. 11}d. a-Yard. 'The prices have been 2s, 11d.{to 4s. 11d. 

Rich Lyons and Spitalfields Velvets. Stock for the 
Autumn about 10 per cent. cheaper than last year ; prices 
from 3s. 6d. to 15s. 9d. Alarge Stock and splendid Assort- 
ment. 

Velveteens for Jackets and Costumes, 1s. 6}d. and 
1s. 11}d. a-Yard ; superior soft finish, almost equal to the 
best Silk Velvet, 2s. 64d. and 2s, 114d., all 27 inches wide. 


ARCELS of CHEAP DRAPERY, 
Household Linens, Flannels, Blankets, Sheetings, 
Quilts, Counterpanes, and every Description of Plain 
Drapery. Clearances from Manufacturers’ Agents and 
others at panic prices, 


This House is the most central in London, omnibuses 
passing at frequent intervals from every part and all rail- 
way stations. 

Patterns of every kind sent into the country, post free. 
Carriage paid upon all parcels amounting to 203, and 
upwards, 

HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ILLINERY and DRESSMAKING.—A 
SELECT STOCK of inexpensive PARISIAN MIL- 
LINERY, an assortment of which can be forwarded to 
ladies in the country free of charge; also patterns of silks, 
and all the new materials for winter wear. Estimates 
given for Wedding and Indian outfits.. Lady’s own mate- 
rials made up in an elegant and superior manner.—Mrs. 
Ouiver Hotes, 26, Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 


BUANKETS, FLANNELS, &., FOR 
re Raw See PURPOSES.—Marshall & Snelgrove 
aseter assorted with Stock of this class, purchased 
irect ed the Manufacturers, and offered for sale at a 
Nominal Profit. An inspection is respectfully solicited. 


ratterns sent when requested 
and order: aoe 
ended to. : orders promptly at 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE, 11 to 15, VERE-STREET 
and 151 to 158, OXFORD-STREET : 


LETCHFORD’S 


STEPHANOTIS PERFUME 


ls the exact fragrance of that lovely exotic. 
Price 2s., of all Perfumers ; and Wholesale of 
R, LETCHFORD and CO., 
Prize Medal Perfumers, 72, CORNHILL, London, 


“HOWE” 


SEWING MACHINES. 
ARE ADAPTED FOR ALL KINDS OF FAMILY SEWING, 


And to the use of SEAMSTRESSES, DRESS- 
MAKERS, TAILORS, MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, SKIRTS, CLOAKS, MAN- 
TILLAS, HATS, CAPS, CORSETS, BOOTS and 
SHOES, ARMY CLOTHING, UPHOLSTERING, 
CARRIAGE TRIMMING, LINEN GOODS, UM- 
BRELLAS, PARASOLS, &c., &c. 


STITCH, QUILT, GATHER, HEM, FELL 


They will 


BRAID, CORD, BIND, 


And perform every species of Sewing ; making a 
beautiful stitch, alike on both sides of the fabric 
sewn. 


64, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. ; 


67, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. 


THE 


“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


All who wish to reap the 
Sull yalue of these Machines 
must read and follow the few 
simple Directions for their 
Use. Those who do_ this, 
whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Machines, or Small 
Machines, for hand-power or 
steam-power — value them, 
and unreservedly recommend 
them; as their Sale—now 
universal—and_the 95 Silver 
Medals and Money Prizes 
awarded to them fully prove. 
The best Family Sizes are 
“Vowel A;” 3. 10s., with 
extra strong India - rubber 
Wringer, 51. 12s.; and ‘* Vowel 
BE,” 8l. 8s., which combines 
Washing, Wringing, and 

Mangling. Trial allowed. See 
New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. 


MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- 
enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 
the best selection in London of English and 
American Sewing Machines, which may be 
seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 
purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
Hand Lock-stitech Machine, ‘‘TuHr Roya 
AFrep,” which is pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, 
a Good Worker, Neat in Design, and more 
Convenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should see this before 
deciding upon any other Machine. Price 
Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 5l. 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 


BRADFORD &CO.,638, Fleet St., London. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE” 
LOCK-STITCH 
SMVTING MAC HIN HS. 
NEWEST, SIMPLEST, BEST. 


Guaranteed to dou Wider Range of Work without Change than any hitherto 
Introduced. 


41, OXFORD-STREET, 


LONDON. 


Dublin, 1265. Laris, 18(7. 


(THE SIMPSON” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 
For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Hcusehold Furniture. 
Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


TRIAL perorE PURCHASE. 


The Wiiucox & Gipss Sitent SEWING 


MAcHINE 
free and Carriage paid, to any station 


in the Kingdom. 


oun & POLS 
fp Wy 


B 
P 


TRADE MAR 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


6 


“WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE C0., 
135, Regent St., & 150, Cheapside, London 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


sent for a Month’s trial, 


Illustrated Book (96 pages) free. 


RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


——— 


CAUTION. 
BROWN AND POLSON were the 


first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is lable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character, prepared, as in one 
prominent instance, from Rice. 
The Public, it is hoped, will discriminate 
between articles bearing a false name an 
Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, which is 
ared solely from Maize or Indian 


RESSMAKING.—Mrs. PHD rye 
begs to inform LADIES that she has Reme\ avg 
ECONOMICAL DRESS-MAKING ESTABLISH? 
to 23, PARK-TERRACK, Regent’s-park. Every 2d¥® 
is offered to Ladies studying economy. Dresses ma 
from 7s, 6d.—23, Park-terrace, Regent’s-park. 


(THE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. asta 
E 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her R , 
Teacher ? 


: ‘0 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School pre 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, 
and Germany. 


DENTAL SURGERY. 
NB, ESEELED, the Author of ee 


- .1e83 
Dentistry. and What it Does for Us;” S pain” 
Tooth Extraction; or, Anesthesia Locally APP en 
“Dental Surgery: a Practical Treatise ;” “ ModerD oN 
tistry: its Principles and Practice,” &¢., may P°, Jo 
SULTED DAILY, as hitherto, from Ten to Four Oe 
at his only residence, 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-$4 
a few doors from Bond-street). 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES & 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite 20% 
It 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood a™ 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water and 
combines transparency with unequalled strengt ess 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neat? it 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to phere. = 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of BH “oe! 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, poke 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding ° iD 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting I yord 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments 12 ind 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancier jents 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this ce? 
be renewed, however much broken. 


cks 
re 


nist? 
Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Oe the 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only y 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead: 


: e* 
N\[BS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horry 
ii street, Piccadilly, W.—-WANTED, LEFT os. 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others” net 
Emanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any tfits 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing appare* ertYs 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous prope ve 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. ih 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or cheq® ot 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctu 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residence 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA RCE, 


7 ph 
THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO om# 


d 


{OOKERY for LADIES — ay? pp. 
Gentlemen too. —The POCKET KITCHE* ; 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be convenieD”™ | for 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; no 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitche? inter ip 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early oF tes. 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minv 0% or 

annoyance, no trouble—also prepare Tea, Coffee, 0° 
Chocolate. il ose? 
In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach OF bo stem 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, fro spe Vd 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &. The Little on fou? 
available in the open fields, in railway carriages study f 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chambe"’ pir 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instant Y pric? 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthins* tT. G 
4s. 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the patente” prot 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depot, 11, Oxf". str 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamP 


pr 
MEsecenESEELE'S MO DB iat 
! DENTISTRY: its Principles and Practt and On 
free for seven stamps, of Simpkin, Marshall, sven 
Stationers’-hall-court ; or of the Author, 8, 
street, Grosvenor-square. y 13. 
“In every way worthy of perusai.”—Standards f 
«Should be read by every one.”—Post, Aug: 16t “ _stat s 
“Sensibly written, and in a spirit of fairness 
Aug. 12th. 
“Intended as a guide, by an experienced 
Morning Advertiser, Aug. 5th. Z onset 
“Cleverly written, full of useful information. — ' 
Aug. 16. t.” coun 
“May be perused with a large amount of profit: 
Journal, Aug. Ist, &e. 
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ate? 
By Her Majesty's Royal Letters P 
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Morrison's Archimedian He™” 


FOR 
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plication. f 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN P ei 
PRUSSIA, THE SULTAN OF TURE AG 69 
THE NAWAB NAZIM OF BEN ph 

EWING MACHINES. — oud at for 
‘about PURCHASING MACHINES ®7 pitt] (fom 
the CAREFULLY - SELECTED STOC tl gob? 4p? 
SALE by S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-st vent 
doors from Oxford-street). Machines by 
best makers. 2 


Machines to work by hand and foot ser 
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Tho “ Willcox and Gibbs” ..-+++° "17" watt vv 


«no, from 
The ** Britannia” Treadle Machin® jf not ap ase 
Machines exchanged within one prion sonos4 s 
x ayqTe 7.) Yharles-stree’s * hs 
S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles wt ab 
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